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"Japan Mail" Tuesday, Oct. 2nd, 1888. 

* # # # Upon curio buying, however, a word may be acceptable to 
intending visitors. I have prowled pretty much all over Yoko- 
hama and Tokyo, sometimes alone, and sometimes under the 
guidance of a friendly expert, and I have finished by coming 
back for most of the things I wanted to Deakin Brothers on the 
Bund. Unless you know exactly what you want and can re- 
cognize it and its counterfeit when you see them, you are quite 
certain to buj' rubbish at a high rate; and is one tourist In a 
thousand able to tell a lacquer JToflfo by Korin from an Incense- 
box just out of the Tokyo workshops, a bit of old Kutani porcelain 
from a forgery bv Maku/u of Yokohama, or a bronze by Seimin 
from its doctored reproduction by Kyoto experts? I doubt it. 
Deakin's best things, on the other hand, are bought for him by 
professional Japanese judges, and when he tells you that a 
certain thing is so-and-so. the chances are about even that it is. 
About curios, of course, thore is no certainty except the certainty 
of great risk, aii<l there are not more than half a dozen connois- 
seurs in the world who oonl<i give you a much better percentage 
of security than this. Hy a first-lcjiss .Tapanese cnrlo-dealer, too, 
you are only shown on<^ thing at a time, and a good deal of tea- 
drinking and sweetmeat eating is sandwiched In between the 
lacquer and the Imng-chiian-yao, between the bronze and the 
brocade. Whereas at Deakln's you can spend hours at your 
leisure looking over much the most varied collection of curios, 
especially of the beautiful modern things, for sale In Japan, and 
the way-faring man, though a fool, cannot err much therein. 
If he charges you a little more— of ^ours he would scout the 
idea — you are still the better off by several days' time spent in 
vain hunting, a jrood-slzed jlnrlksha bill, and stomach-ache. I 
have dwelt on this point because everybofly who comes to Japan 
is seized Instantly, and no wonder, with the buying mania, and 
it does not leave .him till his hand reaches tiie bottom of his 
pocket or his foot presses the deck of a returning steamer. 
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PRBFACK* 



We repeat what we have said in 1887, when the third 
edition was issued, that the extraordinary quick time in which 
previous editions were sold proves that Keeung's Guide 
was a necessity to the visitors of Japan. 

In this fourth edition we have not only made such correc- 
tions as were necessary, owing to the new railroads, but we 
have altered the arrangement of the Guide in such a way, 
that the traveller knowing the time he can afford to remain 
in any particular place, he may know what he should visit 
during that time. 

Any changes that may take place while this edition 
is in print wUl be noted by printed slips attached to the 
proper pages. 

As in former editions we have availed ourselves of ex- 
tracts from articles or books, which have appeared from time 
to time, and also of personal observations during our recent 
tours through the country. 

A.F. 
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ALTERATIONS, 



NEW KEN. — In consequence of a Ken having been omitted, 
and a new one formed since page 19 was printed, 2nd line of 
page 15 should read 47 Ken instead of 45 ; and at page 18, 
under the " Aichi Ken," add the Akita Ken (omitted) com- 
posed of parts of the Old Provinces of Rikuchiu and Ugo, and 
having for eapital Akita ; and under the " Kanagawa Ken " 
add the Kagawa Ken, composed of the whole Old Province 
of Sanuki, and having for capital Takamatsu. 

Cancel also the two last lines of " Chronology," at page 26, 
and substitute: Constitution promulgated, and Mori Minister 
of Public Education assassinated February 11th 1889. 
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FROM "THE JAPAN DAILY MAIL." 



YOKOHAMA, SATURDAY, FEB. 25, 1888. 
We find the following in the Journal of the Austro-German 
Alpine Association, in reference to the work of a Yokohama 
artist, Mr. A. Farsari: — "At one of the recent weekly 
meetings of the Munich section of the Austro-German Alpine 
Association, a collection of photographs from Japan was ex- 
hibited which had been sent to the committee by Mr. Schedel, 
of Yokohama. These photographs not only created the live- 
liest interest because of the subjects which they represented, 
but excited genuine admiration on account of their artistic merits. 
They are painted with water colours, and with such excellent 
effect and perfect technique as we have not previously seen. 
Some of the photographs were particularly admired, not alone 
for the beauty of the scenery depicted, which is great, but 
for the excellence of the. photography and painting^ — even the 
tone of the landscape being brought out. The pictures of 
Japanese architecture were also exceedingly good, the clear- 
ness of the most minute details attracting general attention. 
We can only repeat that these pictures are among the best we have 
ever seen produced by phMographic art." 



From "THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES AND AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHER," of July 22nd, 1887. 



Mr. A. Farsari, sends us a collection of colored photographs 
that excite our admiration. Not only are they technically 
almost perfect, but the selection of the subjects shows much artistic 
jyroportion. They depict Japanese life in various phases, and 
also something of the natural beauty of this picturesque land, 
80 little known in our country. 

N. B. — The italics are mine. A. Farsari. 



USEFUL HINTS. 



Books and Maps. 

TUT ANY books have been published relating to the history, 
^^ manners and customs of the Japanese, such as Mitford's 
"Tales of Old Japan,»» Griffis' "Mikado's Empire," Rein's 
"Japan," Morse's "Japanese Homes," etc., etc. If the stranger 
will furnish himself with some of these, the pleasure and in- 
terest of the excursion will be greatly increased. Farsari's map 
of the "Environs of Yokohama," including in its limits the Bay 
of Tokio, Hakone, Miyanoshta and Fujiyama, will be found 
reliable. Those intending to remain even for a few dayl in the 
country are advised to learn a few words of Japanese, such as 
are given in the "Pocket-book of Japanese Words and Phrases" 
of A. Farsari, 16 Bund, and sold by Kelly & Walsh, Limited, 28 
Main Street, where will be found all books and maps con- 
cerning Japan. The Japanese Government is now issuing ex- 
cellent Sectional Maps of the whole country, based on actual 
surveys. 

Treaty Limits. 

Visitors to Japan are not allowed to go beyond Treaty Limits 
without a passport ; these are :~ 

At YokoTiamct^to the river Tamagawa and ten ri in any other 
direction. 

At Hiogo— in the direction of Kioto as far as ten ri from that 
city, and ten ri in any other direction. 

At Osaka— on the South from the mouth of the Yamatogawa 
to Funabashlmura, and from the latter place within the limits 
of a line drawn from there through Kiokojemura to Sajda. 
The town of Sakai lies outside Ui%^^ WxaWa.^ \i\x\. VsTt^v^s^K*^ ^i>=t^ 
ajiowed to visit it. 



2 — Passports. — 

At Nagasaki— Into any part- of the Nagasaki district. 

At Niigata and Hakodate— ien ri In any direction. 

At Tokio— within the following boundaries : from the mouth 
of the Shintonegawa to Kanamachi, and from there along the 
high road to Mito as far as Senji; from there along the river 
Sumida as fur as Furuyakamigo, and thence through Omura, 
Takakura, Kuyata, Ogiwara, Miyadera, Mitsugi and Tanaka to 
the ferry of Hino on the river Tamagawa. 

The distance of ten ri shall be measured by land from the 
fSaibansfwJ Court-house of each of the above mentioned places. 

Passports. 

Passports can be readily obtained by application to one's 
consul, and the payment of a trifling fee. The following is a 
translation of certain rules (printed in Japanese on the back 
of the passport), to be observed by foreigners when travelling 
beyond treaty limits. 

L— Foreigners travelling In the interior must obey all the 
local laws. 

II.— They must set out within thirty days from the date of 
their passports. 

III.— Those foreigners who on account of some difficulty en- 
countered on the way, cannot return within the time fixed in 
their passports, shall, in due time, make known the cause 
of their detention through their respective Minister to the 
Foreign Office. 

IV.— Passports must be sent back within five days after the 
return of the holders. Those foreigners who set out from and 
return to such distant places as Nagasaki or Hakodate, must 
forward their passports to the Foreign Office through their 
several Ministers within thirty days. 

v.— At hotels where they seek lodging travelers shall show 
their passports to the hotel-keepers. Passports must also be 
shown, by the way, when requested for examination by the 
police, the Kucho or the Kocho (heads of wards or districts). 
Foreigners who on any account whatever refuse to show their 
passports shall be liable to arrest. 

VI.— Passports are not transferable. 

viL—JForeigners who receive passports to travel in the Interior 



— Conveyances. — 3 

are not allowed to buy from, sell to, exchange or make contracts 
with Japanese in any province. 

VIII.— Foreigners who travel on passports are not allowed to 
permanently rent or dwell in houses of the Japanese in the 
interior. 

IX.— Even those foreigners who have license to hunt are not 
allowed to shoot or hunt when they go beyond treaty limits. 

X.— Foreigners who on account of anything encountered in 
the journey, return after having gone half way and then wish 
to travel to the places left unvlsited, shall return their pass- 
ports, and obtain permission anew, even to visit places included 
in the passports first procured by them. 

XL— B'oreigners who violate any article written in their 
passports or in these regulations, shall for every oiTence be 
complained of by the Foreign Oflfice to the Ministers of their 
respective countries. 

Shooting Licenses. 

Shooting licenses can be obtained at the Kencho (Prefecture) 
for the sum of ten j/en, remaining in force from the 15th of 
October until the 15th of April of the following year, and are 
only available within the Treaty Limits. 

Conveyances. 

As a means of conveyance from one part of the country to 
another, outside of railways, jinriJtsha, also called kuruma, and 
kago (palanquin) are used ; the former, small two-wheeled 
carriages drawn by one or more coolies, are by far the most 
convenient. A good Jinriksha is very comfortable, and with 
two ordinary pullers, the tourist passes over the ground almost 
as fast as in a carriage. 

It is considered a moderate day's work to draw a grown-up 
person a distance of from 35 to 45 miles in a day, on a sunny 
road, and that with 85-95° F. in the shade. 

The kago is used for mountainous districts. Although trans- 
lated palanquin, it is a very rude imilation of it; It is slung 
on a pole, and carried on the shoulders of two men. When the 
traveller wishes to go fast, he en{^as^s»^ciwc\cv^w\s>x^Cva^^'a»s^^ 
other. Unless able lo ail in 3«lp«ixv^^^ v&&>b\qwA\v^ '^^•^^ -^n^CvX^r. 



4 — Inns. — 

found very uncomfortable. Owing to the scarcity of room, thie 
tourist is obliged to sit with his legs in such a cramped posi- 
tion, as to fatigue him exceedingly. In consequence, travellers 
generally prefer wallsiing across mountains, unless fortunate 
enough to procure one of the ka^fo made expressly for foreigners, 
when the journey can be performed with tolerable comfort. 
Near large towns, people may be carried from one place to 
another by a vehicle, dignified with the name of baaha 
(carriage); but this is a very crazy, slow, and by no means 
elegant means of locomotion. Saddle horses may also be hired; 
but strangers prefer the jinriksha to either of these. In hiring 
a jinriksha, kago or horse for a trip it is always best to close 
a bargain before starting. 

Inns. 

It may sometime happen that admission is refused to a 
Japanese Hotel with the excuse that '• the house is quite full." 
In such a case, or should the traveller be overcharged, an 
appeal to tiie police, who are always very civil and obliging, 
will be sufficient to accommodate the difficulty. 

On the arrival of a Japanese visitor at a hotel, he is met at the 
entrance by the host or hostess, who placing his or her head on 
the fioor bows in Japanese fashion, saying: Ohayo gozarimast & 
very polite way of expressing: "You have come quickly, Sir." 
The guest makes no reply, but, after having taken off his shoes, 
enters the room allotted him. A cushion is placed on the mats 
for him to sit upon, and in winter, a brasier of charcoal (hibachij 
to warm his hands, or a smaller one in summer to light his 
pipe. Afterwards tea and cakes are brought as refreshments. 
Usually at this moment a "pourboir" called cha dai, (literaly 
"tea-money") of about 10 or 15 «en, is given to the servant. 
The preliminaries being attended to, the host, hostess and 
servants enter in succession, and bowing in the manner before 
described, say: Yoku irasshaimashta, "You are very welcome 
Sir" (at our hotel). In acknowledgement of this politeness, 
the stranger makes a slight inclination of the head and says : 
Arigato (thank you). Any deviation from these rules of Japa- 
nese etiquette would be considered by a native as a want of 
respect. Foreigners are not generally treated in this manner 
except perhaps in places seldom visited by them. 
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In obedience to the rules of good breeding, a properly taught- 
waitress will never place food or anything else before a visitor 
without first assuming a sitting posture (in native style). And 
before either asking or replying to questions she places herself 
in this attitude. 

Notwithstanding the cleanliness observed at all good Japanese 
hotels, fleas will come unbidden ; and, in consequence, it is 
often difficult to obtain a good night's rest. To obviate this 
it is necessary to buy a small quantity of powdered camphor 
(sho-no) from a native druggist, or, before starting on a trip to 
provide oneself with ''Keating's Powder," and sprinkle a part 
over and round the bedding. In summer large mosquito cur- 
tains (kaya) protect the visitor from mosquitoes. 

Warm baths are prepared every afternoon at the native inns, 
and should there be a foreign lodger, he is invited to enter first. 
Ascertain the temperature of the water before availing of it, or a 
scald may be the consequence. 

For a trifling sum a shampooer (amma) will refreshingly 
knead and rub the body of the tired tourist. 

There are no bells in Japanese inns; and If a servant is 
required it is necessary to clap the hands, when one will 
quickly appear. 

A foreigner should always take a receipt before leaving each 
hotel, as evidence for obtaining redress, in case of extortion; 
and to show at other hotels, should the charges have been 
moderate. 

A letter of recommendation fi*om one hotel to another will be 
found exceedingly useful. 

In asking for the bill say: ^atogro (fare for lodging) i«;a iA;Mra, 
or kanjo (h\\\) wa ikura, either expression meaning: how much 
is my bill? The hatago Includes the evening and morning 
meals and a room for the night. 

Those Japanese who partake of the best native food, generally 
pay about 30 sen in the country and 50«en in large towns for the 
hatago. The noon meal costs from 10 to 15 sen. 

The above rules do not apply to places near foreign set 
ments, or such as are frequented as summer resorts, as 
tourist will find there, plenty of accottvw^vySL-aXVo^ccak xsi ^^aS 
habits. 



6 — Money, Weights and Measures. — 

Food. 

In the interior food is generally of very inferior quality and 
not suitable to European taste. At tbe respectable hotels of 
large towns, though, sufficient variety of good and wholesome 
food to satisfy oi*dlnary requirements will be found. Beer, 
claret and spirits are obtained only in large towns. Butcher's 
meat can sometimes be procured ; but generally there is a fair 
assortment of poultry and fish. Poultry ^re prepared, unless 
otherwise directed, by separating the bone from the meat, 
cutting the latter into small pieces, and stewing it with leeks, 
sugar and TnfAO. This dish, called tori-nabe, is appreciated even 
by foreigners. 

A good substitute for bread will be found in a biscuit called 
shiwo sembei. 

Expense. 

"With regard to expense, an entire stranger can travel much 
more cheaply accompanied by a good guide fannaUhaJ than if 
he were alone. These guides register themselves at the principal 
hotels, from whence they can always be obtained. 

As in some more civilized countries, foreigners are supposed 
to possess such an abundance of money, that some shopkeepers 
endeavor (o extort, by charging the intending purchaser more 
than twice the proper value. 

A Golden Riile. 

The following rule, especially in Japan, should always be 
kept in mind: Do not complain about anything, unless you 
can see a way to remedy the difficulty, in which case apply the 
remedy yourself, if it lies in your power so to do. 

Money, Weights and Measures. 

It is well to be provided with five, ten and twenty sen pieces, 
and one yen, as they are found the most convenient there being 
occasionally some difficulty in getting change for large sums. 
Foreign money is not current in the interior. 

Money.— The denominations of the paper currency are re- 
spectively, twenty and fifty sen; one, two, five and ten yen and 
upward. The paper yen is at par with the silver yen and is 
received by the European banks as the equivalent of the 
M^jrJcan dollar. 
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There are copper coins of the value of one and two sen, and 
bronze mon^ called by foreigners cash^ of three kinds, viz : 10, 15 
and 20 moru The tempos a large oval coin, equal to 80 Tnon^ is 
going out of circulation. 

10 mon=\ rin fichHinJ =1/10 of a cent. 
100 m<m= 10 rin=l «en=l Mexican cent. 
lUO 8en=l yen=l Mexican dollar. 

Distance— All the following measures are approximate. 
1 n'=36 cAo=2.44 stat. miles. 
1 c/io=60 A;en=358 feet. 
1 ken=iQ 8haku=A ** 
1 8haku=\\,^ inches. 

Artisans' 1 8lmku=V^ sun=\\^ inches. 
1 sun=;10 hu=\^ inches. 

Dry Goods 1 shalcu^AQ sun=\ foot 2\\ inches. 
1 8un=z 10 bu=\\ inches. 

Square 1 c7io=10 tan, 

1 ton=:10 se. 
1 8e=30 tsubo. 
1 tsubo=zi square yards; 1 acre=l,210 tsubo. 

Capacity 1 koku=lO to. 
1 lo=lOs?io. 

1 8ho=\0 go=:a little over IJ quart or 108^ cub. ins. 
1 go=lO shaku. 
1 8?iakuc:^\0 sai. 

Weight 1 kwam-me=\Q^ momme=\{i lbs. troy. 

1 momme=10/unr=:2.12 drams. 
1/Mn=5.798 grains; 1 dram =4.717 /aw. 
1 koku=^ kwam-me=2i piculs; 133i lbs. avr.=l picul. 

OENEBAI. DESCRIPTION OF JAPAN. 



Japan is the name by which this country is known in most 
parts of the world, but Dai Nippon (Sun's origin) is its correct 
name. It is situated between lat. 24° and 51° N.^ a.vvl Vss^^. 
124° and 157° E. from Greexxvi\c\\. 'IXx^ \Jl\^\5. «iV vVv'^^ ^nXns^^ ^^sx^k^^ 



8 — Geography, etc. — 

is estimated at 149,000 square mne<i, and the population at 38 
millions, with 12.000 towns and 59,000 villages. It consists of a 
large number of islands (said to be over 3,000, including un- 
inhabited rocks) ; is very mountainous, with several active vol- 
canoes, and Is interesected by numerous rivers, although none 
of great length. In the main island the highest mountain, Fuji, 
is about 12,800 feet above the level of the sea; and the longest 
river, the Tonegawa, is about 170 miles long. The principal 
plains are those of the Kwanto and Echigo. 

The names of the four largest islands are :— 

HoNSHiu or Hondo , Main Island, 

KiusHiu Nine Provinces, 

Shikoku Four Provinces, 

Yezo Barbarian. 

The COAST-LINE is very irregular and teems with numerous 
bays, some of which are of considerable size, but few of any 
oonsiderable depth. The bays of Toicio, Sendai and Osaka are 
aniong the largest. Lakes are numerous but none of great 
extent, if the lakes of Biwa, Chluzenji and Hakone are excepted. 

The CLIMATE is very healthy and salubrious and greatly varies 
according to locality. In the North the winters are long and 
severe, and snow thickly covers the ground ; but in the South 
it is seldom seen. The following list will give an idea of the 
different average max. and mln. temperatures (Fahr.) at 
various places :— 

Location. Temperature. 

Max. Min. 

Kioto 94°6 19°6 

Tokio as 6 20 7 

Kanasawa 95 4 19 9 

Niigata 95 5 23 5 

Nobiru 93 19 3 

Awomori 93 2 2 2 

Hakodate 84 9 3 6 

Sapporo 89 4 2 9 
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The following table shows the means of the temperature and 

rain for three years for the whole country, and the average of 

rainy days for Yokohama. 

Rain Rainy 

Bar. Ther. Gauge. Days. 

Inches. F. Inches. 

January 30.104 34.5 3.2 4.42 

February 30.113 34.9 2.9 6.28 

March 30.014 39.8 4.4 ^42 

April 80.021 50.4 6.5 9.72 

May 29.899 57.5 5.7 ^42 

June 29.856 66.0 9.1 11.28 

July , 29.884 73.8 7.2 10.00 

August 29.843 75.1 5.2 9.28 

September 29.933 70.1 6.5 11.85 

October 30.057 59.6 6.3 7.00 

November 80.075 7.0 4.8 6.57 

December 3a064 3.86 3.4 4.23 

The country Is frequently visited by shocks of earthquake, 
but seldom very severe, and frequently in September taifu 
(strong winds) pass over the empire, causing a great deal of 
destruction. 

The general features of the country resemble greatly those 
of Italy, and the atmosphere is perhaps the most transparent 
in the world. 

Minerals are numerous and abundant, comprising: gold, 
silver, iron and copper; amber, sulphur, coal, nitre, lime, 
marble, etc! Mountains of porcelain earth are met with, and 
thermal and mineral springs exist in many parts of the 
country. 

The flowers, grains and forest trees of the temperate 
zone abound in the North, and the products and fruits of a 
warmer climate In the South. Rice is the principal grain, of 
which some 200 millions bushels are raised annually. The 
cryptomeria (cedar), pine, mulberry tree and bamboo grow 
abundant, while the kaki^ a kind of persimmon, the best fruit 
indigeneous to the country, is plentiful. Out of 100 millions of 
acres there are only about 18 millions of acres arable^ and. Vwi <cA. 
these rice is cultivated^ 
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Most of the ANIMALS native of temperate climates, are found 
In Japan ; donkeys, sheep and a few others, have only lately 
been Introduced into the country. 

The principal manufactures are, silk, cotton, porcelain, 
paper and lacquered ware. 

The principal exports are : Silk, tea, lacquered ware, copper, 
sulphur, dried fish, etc., and the principal imports : Cotton and 
woollen goods, metals, glass, kerosene, sugar, drugs, etc. 

The commerce of the country for 13 years, between 1872 and 
1884 inclusive, has been 

YEN. 

Imports 375,894,103 

Exports 3-50,883,826 

The returns for December 1887 were : 

Merchandise. 

YEN. 

Imports 4,552,545.380 

Exports 6.156,359.120 

Total 10,708,905.100 

Excess of Exports 1,603,814.340 

GoiiD AND Silver Bullion. 

YEN. 

Imports 215,198.290 

Exports 890,107.400 

Total 1,105,305.690 

Excess of Exports 674,909.110 

The Ports open to foreign commerce are : Yokohama, Kobe, 
Nagasaki, Hakodate and Niigata, with a foreign population, in 
1885, of 6,174 of which 3,870 were Chinese. In these figures are in- 
cluded the foreign residents of Tokio and Kioto and employees 
of the Government. 

There were in 18S7, 142 national banks of emission with 172 
subsidiary ones, having all together a capital of 50 millions j/en 
and putting in circulation 31 millions in notes. There were 
more than 214 private banks with a capital of about 20 millions, 
and 741 more societies of credit with 15 millions. 
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There were moreover 1525 industrial and commercial societies 
with a capital of over 40 millions. 

The BEVENUB was estimated for 1888 at 79,936,870 yen, and the 
expenditure at 79,985,552 yen. 

The total amount of the Nation ai^ Debt on November 30, 
1887, amounted to 247,^59,922 yen. 

The amount of Government paper money in circulation at the 
same time was 67,263,274 yen, showing a reduction, as compared 
with the 19th fiscal year, of 9,671,^50 yen, 

A return prepared in 1887 by the Education Department gives 
the following particulars respecting the Schools of the Empire 
in 1887 :— Government Middle Schools, 48; teachers, 588; pupils, 
9,408; Government Normal Schools, 46; teachers, 590; pupils, 
4,827; Government Technical Schools, 43; teachers, 316; pupils, 
4,822; Higher Female Schools, 5; teachers, 58; pupils, 700; 
Government Miscellaneous Schools, 8; teachers, 56; pupils, 
314. The total annual outlay on these schools is returned at 
1,102,406.479 yen. 

In 1885 there were 109 newspapers with a circulation of 54,466, 
410 numbers, and 53 reviews with a circulation of 3,544,027. 

The statistics concerning births and deaths are yet very 
in6omplete, but to form an idea the the statistics of 1885 are 
here given : 

The number of births was 1,021,574, of which 52:3,763 were 
males, and 500,811 females. In the same period there were 886,824 
deaths,— 453,391 males, and 333,463 females, giving and excess of 
births over deaths of 137,650. 

The rate per day at which artizans and laborers were paid in 
1885, in Tokio, will give an idea of the remuneration op labor 
in Japan. 



Stone cutters ... from 60 to 70 sen 
Blacksmiths ... " 80 " 50 " 

Mat layers " 60 

Painters " 25 " 35 

Coolies " 20 ** 30 

Gardeners " 25 " 50 






Carpenters from 40 to 60 sen 

Roofmen »' 65 " 75 " 

Cartmen " 35 " 45 " 

Wood cutters... " 50 " 70 " 
Paper hangers. " 30 " 6ft ♦• 
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To show the bearing that the style of living has upon wages, 
the following table is appended, which shows that the outlays 
for starting house-keeping need not amount over yen 7.00. 



A]>i mats 2. 

A long hihaehi 

Ahearth for boiling rice 
An Iron pot, for boiling 

rice 

An iron pan 

An iron pot, for boiling 

water 

A gotoku (a tripod) 

A long iron tong 

A brass tong 

A fire shovel 

A charcoal basket 

A tea-pot 

A water jar 

A water barrel 

A rice cleaning basin.... 

A small barrel 

A wash-basin 



25 sen 
75 " 
50 *' 

43 " 
2D " 



25 
6 
2 
2 
5 
4 
5 
23 
10 



(( 

4( 
<< 
ft 
t( 
(I 
ii 
(i 



8 " 

3 " 

15 " 



A dipper 

A cutting board 

A table knife 

A basket 

A large basket 

Sundries (Hikeshi-tsubo, 
suribachi, suHkogiJ. 

A skewer 

A rice box 

A wooden spoon 

A tray 

Tea cups 

Wooden bowls 

Chop-sticks 

A lamp 

Brooms 

Bottles 

Quilts 

Two pillows 

Total 7, 



2 sen 

7 '* 

4 " 

3 " 

5 " 



10 
3 

20 
1 
5 
4 
5 
2 

10 
6 
3 

75 

10 



«( 

(i 

a 
It 
(( 
(( 
(i 
(( 
(( 
t< 
(i 
(( 



00 yen 



The daily expenses of the miners, at the Takashima coal- 
mines, whose wages are from 233^ to 23 sen per day, and who live 
in a style far above the average of their class in any other part 
of Japan, are: 

Board QsenQrin 

Bath 2 Hn 

Waraji (Straw Sandal) 6i rin 

Clothes 7 sen 9 rin 

Tobacco ; 2senlrin 

Percentage to contractors « 1 sen 5 rin 

Tools, wear and tear, sharpening, &c 5 sen 

15 sen 8^ rin 
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The board, as above, consists of: 

vnf^e,/^r^\ToA\ 8 go measiired uncooked o.^eww 
Rice (cooked) f^2.6 lbs. raw rice 6sen5rin 

Cooked vegetables Koko, mmeboshi,<fec.,also Rrin. 

and pickles includes tea, shoyu, &c... 

Cooked fish J^kln = %lb 2 sen 

Beef soup 1 go = 12 fluid oz 3 rin 

Beef 14 lb. occasionally gratis 

or about 10 sen per day. 

It will be seen that out of a pay of about 2> se7i per day a miner 
can clear about 10 se7i. To the above expenses, 3 Hn may be 
added for the bath. 

The Post Office Department is as well organised as in any 
other civilized country, the last report showing 5,873 post offices, 
and the length of the lines of mail service about 51,574 miles. 

Telegraph lines run through the whole country from North 
to South branching here and there from the main line to the 
principal towns. 

Railways in the last two years have made great progress 
and when the projected lines are finished, all the principal 
centres will be brought within easy distance of each other. In 
March 1888 the number of railways was eleven, with a total 
mileage of 431. 

The system of roads is very fair, although not always kept in 
good repair. The principal highways are :— 

The ToKAiDO (East Sea Road), is 320 miles long, and connects 
Kioto with Tokio. It commences in the province of Iga and 
passing through the old provinces of Shima, Ise, Iga, Owari, 
Mikawa, Totomi, Suruga, Kai, Idzu, Sagami, and Musashi, ends 
in that of Shimosa. 

The ToSANDo (Eastern Mountain Road), commedces at Omi 
and ends at Ugo, running in a nearly north-easterly direction 
through the provinces of Omi, Mino, Hida, Shinano, K^ 
Shimotsko, Iwaki^ Iwashiro, Rikuzen, Rikuchiti, Maftim. 
and Ugo» 
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The Saikaido (Western Sea Road), passes through Chikuzen, 
Chikugo, Buzen, Bungo, Hizen, Higo, Hiuga, Osumi, Satsuma, 
and after crossing the water, is continued at the Island of Ikkl, 
the island of Tsushima and the Riu Kiu Islands. 

The Nankaido (South Sea Road), is an irregular road con- 
necting Kii, Avvaji, A.wa, Sanuki, lyo and Tosa. 

The Hokkaido or Yezo Road (Northern Sea Road), begins 
at Oshima and passes through Shiribeshl, Ishikari, Teshiwo, 
Kitami, Nemuro, Kushiro, Tokachi, Hitaka and Ifuri. Avery 
irregular road, terminating at last in the Kurile Islands. 

The HoKURiKUDo (Northern Territory Road), commences 
at Wakasa, and running in a north-easterly direction, passes 
through Echizen, Kaga, Noto, Echiu, Echigo and Sado. 

The Sanyodo (Southern Mountain Road), commences at 
Harima and runs in a westerly direction through Harima, 
Mimasaka, Bizen, Bichlu, Bingo, Hiki, Suwo and Nagato. 

The Sanindo (Northern Mountain Road), commencing at 
Tamba, runs through Tango, Tajima, Inaba, Hoki, Idzumo, 
Iwami and ends at Oki. 

The Oshiukaido, running northward from Tokio to Awomorl 
and about 410 miles in length, traverses the provinces of Musa- 
shi, Shimotske, Iwashiro, Rikuzen, Rikuchiu and Rikoku. 

The Nakasendo (Road in the Mountains), or Kisokaido, 
about 330 miles long, connecting Kioto to Tokio, commences at 
Shimo-Itabashi and running In a south-westerly direction Joins 
the Tokaido at Kusatzu, passing the towns of Urawa, Omia, 
Kamino, Hongo, Shinmachi, Itabana, Kutskake, Seba, Moto- 
yama, Narai, Nojiri, Ochiai, Madzu, Bamba, Kayegawa, Ku- 
satsu and Otsu, and ending at Kioto. 

The KosHiUKAiDo (Road to Koshlu), 128 miles long, com- 
mences at Tokio and running in a westerly direction passes the 
towns of Yoyoshima, Hogiwara, Tana and numerous villages, 
finally ending at Shimo no Suwa on the Nakasendo. 

It will be noticed, from the following pages, that the first eight 
of the above highways correspond with the "old divisions." 
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GOTERMMENT, Ac. 

At this date Japan is divided, for administrative purposes, 
into 45 Ken (Prefectures) and 3 Fu (Imperial cities). Formerly 
the country was divided into Circuits cDoJ and these into 85 
provinces fKuniJ. As a large number of maps of Japan still 
show the old divisions, and as the name of these are associated 
with great historical incidents, a conspectus of both, old and 
new, Is here given :— * 
' (The subdivisions of a kuni are called fcori— <;ounties). 

THE NINE OLD DIVISIONS 

and 

THE PROVINCES INCLUDED. 

QOKINAI, or "five home provinces," laying 
immediately around Kioto. 

Chief Towns. 

l—Yamashiro or Joshiu Kioto. 

2— Famato Washiu Nara. 

B—Kawachi Kashiu Yaogo, Sayama. 

4--Idzumi Senshiu Sakai. 

S—Setau Scsshlu Osaka. 

TOKAIDO, or "eastern sea circuit." 

Q—Iga Ishiu Ueno. 

7—Ise Seishiu Tsu, Kawana. 

S—8hima Shishlu Toba. 

9—Otvari Biahiu Nagoya. 

10— Mikawa Sanshiu Okasaki. 

11— Totomi Enshia Hamamatsu. 

12— Suruga 8unshiu Shizuoka. 

13-Kai Koshiu Kofu. 

14— Idzu Zushiu Nirayama. 

15—Sagami Soshiu Odawara. 

16— Musashi Bushiu Tokfo. 

17— Awa Boahiu Katsuyaraa. 

IS—Kadzusa Soshiu Kururi. 

19—Shimosa Soshiu Koga, Chiba. 

2X>—HUachi Joshiu Mito. 

* The names given In llalica wcft V\3LOWfc xsisst^ ^:,qi\svxe»tJc^ x»»5k.. 
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21— Omi 
22— Mino 
23-Hida 
24— Shi nan o 
25— Kodske 
26— Shimotske 
27— Ivvaki 
28— Iwashlro 
29— Rikuzen 
30— Rlkuchiu 
31— Rikuoku 
32-Ugo 
33— Uzen 



TOSANDO, or "eastern-mountain circuit." 

Chief Tovms. 

Goshiu Otsu. 

Noshiu GIfu. 

Hishiu Takayama. 

Shinshiu Nagano, Matsumoto. 

Joshiu Takasaki. 

Yashiu Utsunomlya. 

Taira, Shirokawa. 
Oshiu ^ Fukushlma, Wakamatsu. 

Sendai. 



Morioka. 
Mutsu Hirosaki. 

I Ushiu or 2>ewa I 

) ( Tsurugasha. 



HOKURIKUDO, or *' northern-land circuit. 



»» 



34— Wakasa 

Si—Echizen 

SQ—Kaga 

m—Noto 

^—Echiu 

ZSi—Echigo 

40— 8ado (island) 



Jakshiu Oliama. 

Eshiu Fukui. 

Kashiu Kanazawa. 

Noshiu Nanao. 

Eshln Toyama. 

Eshiu Niigata. 

Sashiu Aikawa. 



41— Tamba 
42—Tcingo 
4f^Tajima 
44— Inaba 
4^-Hoki 
46— Idzumo 
47 — Iwami 



SANINDO, or " mountain-back circuit." 

N ^Komeyama. 

[-Tanshlu -j Miadzu. 

^ Udzushl. 

Inshiu Tottori. 

Hakushlu Yonago. 

Unshiu Matsuya. 

Sekishiu Tsuwano. 



48— OAi (islands) Yabl. 



S ANYODO, or •• mountain front circuit." 



49— Harima 
50— Mimasaka 



Bonshiu Himeji. 

Sakushitt.» Tsuyama. 



Provinces. 
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bl—Bizen 
52^Bichiu 
S^Bingo 
54-Akl 
65— ^wo 
56— Nagato 



} 



Chief TowfU. 
^Okayama. 

or Bishiu -! Matsuyama. 

^Fukuynma. 

Geishiu Hiroshima. 

Boshiu Yamaguchi. 

Choshiu Hagi. 



NANKAIDO, or "southern-sea circuits. 



»» 



57— Kii 

58— ^2^G(;i (island) 

59— Awa 

m^Sanuki 

61— ij/o 

62— Tosa 



Kishiu Wakayaraa. 

Tanshiu Suraoto. 

Ashiu Tokushima, 

Sanshiu Takomatsu. 

Yoshiu Matsuyama. 

Toshiu Kochi. 



SAIRAIDO, or " western-sea circuit." 



e^Chikuzen 

6ir—Chikugo 

65 — Buzen 

66—Bungo 

e^—JSizen 

eS—Higo 

e&—Hiugo 

70— Osutni 

71— Satsuma 

72— J« 

73— Tsushima 



Chikushiu Fukuoka. 

Chikushiu Kuruma. 

Hoshiu Kokura. 

Hoshiu Funai. 

Hishiu Nagasaki. 

Hishiu , Kumamoto. 

Nishiu Miyasaki. 

Gushiu Kajiki. 

/^ishiu Kagoshima. 

Ishiu Katsumoto. 

Tiiishiu Idzunobara. 



lA—Riuklu (islands) ..- Okinawa. 



HOKKAIDO. 



75— Oshlma Hakodate. 

76— Shiribashi Otaru. 

77— Ishlkarl Sapporo. 

78— Teshl wo Rurumopoe. 

79^Kltami Soya. 

8(V— IfnrJ Mororan. 



\ 



81— Hltaka Saru. 

82— Tokachi Hira. 

83— Kushiro Akeshl. 

84— Nemuro Nem.vk«<i. 

85— KvxTWe ox ^\vV 
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r 

THE NEW FLT AND KEN. 

Chief Towns. FU. 

Tokio Tokio Part of Musashi 16.* 

Kioto Kioto Yamashiro 1, Tango 42, and part of 

Tamba 41. 
Osaka Osaka Idzumi 4, Kawachi 3, and parts of 

Setsu 5, and Yamato 2. 
KEN. 

Nagoya Aichi Owari 9, and Mikawa 10. 

Awomorl Awomori Part of Mutsu 31. 

Chiba Chlba Awa 17, Kadzusa 18, and Shimosa 19. 

Matsuyama...Ehime lyo 61, Sanuki 60, and outlyingr 

- Islands. 

Fukui Fukui Echizen 35, and Wakasa34. 

Fukuoka Fnkuoka Chikuzen 43, Chlkugo 64, and part of 

Buz en 65. 
Fukushima...Fukushlma...Iwasbiro 38, and parts of Iwakl 27, 

and Echlgo 39. 

Gifu Gifu Mino 22, and Hida 23. 

Takasakl Qumba Kotske 25. 

Hiogo Hiogo Harima 49, Tajima 43, and parts of 

Setsu 5, and Tamba 41. 

Hiroshima Hiroshima ...Aki 54, and Bingo 53. 

Mito Ibaraki Hitachi 20. 

Kanazawa Ishlkawa Kaga 36, and Noto 37. 

Morioka Iwate Parts of Rikuchiu 30, Rikuzen 29, 

and Mutsu 31. 

Kagoshlma Kagoshlma...Satsuma 71, and Osumi 70. 

Yokohama Kanagawa ...Sagaml 15, and part of Musashi 16. 

Kochl Kochi Tosa 62. 

Kumamoto Kumamoto...Hlgo 68. 

Sendal Mlyagl Parts of Rikuzen 29, and Iwakl 27. 

Mlyazaki Miyazakl Hluga 69. 

Tsu Miye Iga 6, Ise 7, Shlma 8, and part of 

Kll 57. 

Nagano Nagano Slilnano 24. 

Nagasaki Nagasaki Part of Hizen 67, and the Islands of 

Ikl 72, and Tsushima 73. 

<* The numbers after the names of provinces indicate the numbers of 
the old provinces as laid down in the conspectus on page 16 et seq. 
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Nftra Nara Part of Yamato 2. 

Niigata Nilgata Sado 40, and part of Echlgo 39. 

Funai Oita Bungo 66, and part of Buzen 65. 

Okayama Okayama — Bizen 51, Bichiu 52, and Mima- 

saka 50. 

Shiuri Okinawa Rlu-Kiu and dependent islands. 

Saga Saga Part of Hizen 67. 

Urawa Saitania Part of Musaslii 16. 

Otsu Sliiga Oml21. 

Shidzuoka ...Siiidznoka ..Suruga 12, Totomi 11, and Idzu 14. 

Matsuya Shimane ....Idzumo46, and Iwanii 47. 

Tochigl Tocliigi Shimotske 26. 

Tokushiina. ..Toknshima . .Awa 59, and Awaji 58. 

Totori Totori Inaba 44, Hoki 45, and Oki 4a 

Toyama Toyama Echiu 38. 

Wakayama. . . Wakayama. .Part of Kil 57. 

Yamagata . . . . Yamagata . . .TJzeng33, and part of Ugo 32. 

Yamagachi . . . Yamagnchi . .Suwo 55, and Nagato 56. 

Kofu Yamanashi..Kai 13. 

Hakodate Hakodate Oshima 75, and parts of Shiribeshi 

76, and Ifiiri 80. 
Sapporo Sapporo I&iilkarl 77, Takachi 82, Toshlwo78, 

and parts of Shiribe&hl 76, Ifuri 

SO, and Kitama 79. 
Nemuro Nemuro Nemuro84, Kushlro83, part of Kita- 

nii 79, and Chishima islands 85. 



An Emperor (Kotei or TenshiJ rules the country (the Emperor 
ceased to be called Mikado after the restoration in 1868), by right 
of an uninterrupted succession of over 25 centuries, assisted by 
a Naikaku (Cabinet) consisting of a Lord«keeper of the Seals 
(Nai Dai-jinjj 15 Court Councillors ( Kiu-chiu-komon-kan) ; and 
2 Secretaries to the Lord-keeper of the seals (Nai-Dai-jin 
Hi'ShokanJ; and the following Ministers Heads of Deparment 
(Dai-jinJ:— 

The Ministers of State and Foreign Affairs, of the Imperial 
Household, of Home Affairs, of Finance, of War, or Marine, 
of Justice, of Education, of Agriculture and CotswxNsjtR^^ ^v 
Commupicatlons. 



ao 



— GOYBBNBCENT, CliASSBS. ^ 



As Privy Council fSumitaU'In) , of which body the Ministers 
are ex ojB^do members, acts as chief adviser of the Crown. 

There is also a Senate {aangi-dn) with aboat 70 senators ap- 
pointed by the emperor. 

These rule the Prefectures each governed by a Ken-reit and the 
Imperial citief, governed by Chiji, 

An Imperial Prescript in October 1881 was issued promising 
the opening of a Parliament In 1890. 

Formerly owing to the peculiar system of feudalism of the 
country the population was divided into 5 classes. As this 
subject is rather interesting, a synoptic view of these classes 
is here given :— 

1st.— The Mikado. 



2nd.— The Shoqun (Commander-in-chief). 






e3 






3rd.— Daimio, 
or BuKE. ^ 



4th.— Samurai. 



f The Vo-sanke <The three exalted families) 
with a revenue from 350,000—310,500 koku 
of rice. 

Kokushiu (Lords of Provinces), 18 in num- 
ber, with revenues of from 200,000— 
1,000,000 kokii. 

Kamon (Members of the family, {.«., the 
Tokugawa) 18 in number, with from 
10,000-200,000 koku. 

Tozama (Outside Lords, i.«., not of the 
Tokugawa family) numbering with from 
10,000—200,000 koku. 

Fudai (Successful races) about 115, witlji 
from 10,000—100,000 koku. 

' Haiamoto (Banner supporters), with re- 
venues of 600—9,999 koku of rice. There 
were about 80,000 families, forming prin- 
cipally the functionaries ( Yakunin) of the 
Shogun. 
Gokenin, the common soldiers of the 
Shogun's army with revenues up to 500 
koku of rice. 
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iHiakaho or farmers. 
Shokunin or artizans. 
.^IMndo or commercial class, the keeper of 
the smallest stall b^ing called a merchant 

Besides these 5 classes there were, not worthy of classification , 
being considered as pariahs :-> 

The Eta (Unclean) leather-dressers and grave-diggers. 
The Hinin (Not men) paupers. 

The Oeisha (Dancing and singing girls) and Joro (Prostitntcs). 
The Yamabtishi, a lower order of mendicant monks. 

After the abolition of feudalism, in 1869, the population was 
thus classified :— 

The Tenshi or Kotei (Emperor), 

The Shinno or Imperial family, 

The Kazoku, the Nobility of Japan, consisting of the former 

Kuge and Dalmio, without reference to previous rank. 
The Shizoku formerly samurai. 
The Heiminf or commoner*. 

In 1884 the old Nobility was rehabilitated and distributed in 
5 ranks:— 

Princes, Marquises, Counts, Viscounts and Barons. 

The following is the order of precedence observed at Court :— 

1. The Order of the Chrysanthemum. 

2. Oflacers of sTunnin rank; the Minister President^ the Pre- 

sident of the PrWy eov\Ti«i\\, '^VvA^v^t^ '^^^^^'^^'^^"^'^■ 
mcDts of Stale, GeneTa\«> Kd.T«vVt^\^> ^>i^^ "^^"^o^.- 
Councillor-m-Clilet, tVie liCix^L ^Xa^^^^^'^^^^;^ ^^ ^^ns-j 



sident of the Senate, X.Y\e ^^^^"^^^r^^^T^ ^^^"^ 
Council, Privy CouncVWox^, V>cve> ^^^ 
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AISTOBT, Etc. 



The Japanese race appears to be an amalgamation of different 
races, the Mongolian predominating. The cave dwellers, ac- 
cording to Prof. Milne may be the true aborigines of Japan. 
The Ainu of whom there are now about 13,000 also seemingly 
of Mongolian origin, are supposed to be the descendants of 
the aborigines of the country, and to have been driven to- 
wards Yezo, which they now inhabit, by the ancestors of the 
present Japanese. 

The following ethnographical notes are taken from Dr. Baeiz*: 
The Japanese belong to the least hirsute, of the human species, 
a proof that they are not the descendants of the Ainu, who are 
very hirsute. 

There are to say principally two types: The Japanese "of 
quality," of slender built and often with a finely-formed Roman 
nose; and the "lower type" of thick-set frame, broad and 
muscular and flat nose. Both have the same complexion, 
mostly of light yellow color. 

The Japanese are a small pcoplo, the average height of the 
adult male being about 5 feet 3^ inch and of the adult female 4 
feet 8 Inches; that is, the male in Japan is about as tall as the 
female in Europe. 

The weight of tlie members of the working classes is about 
110 lbs., that of the higher classes only lU-123 lbs., while the 
European adult averages 154 lbs. The weight of the woman of 
the higher classes averages 100-110 lbs. and that ot the lower 
ciiisses 102 lbs. 

The earliest history of Japan is, like that of all peoples, 
involved in obscurity. According to the old myth a divine 
pair, Isanagi and Isanami^ appeared one day upon the bridge of 
heaven, and while conversing on the possibility of the existence 
of an inferior world, Isanagi immersed the end of his lance 
in the sea beneath. The drops, falling from the withdrawn 
weapon, became islands, the future Japan. The two divinities 
begat five children, among whom was Amaterasu, the Sun- 
godess, who sent from heaven a grandson Nini-no Mikoto to rule 
over the country. His successor was Jiinmu-Tenno^ with whom 
Japanese history begins, but is untrustworthy up to 500 A. D. 
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According to Mr. Takei, the Japanese mind is deficient in 
tlie qualities of attention and conception ; tiiat, though excep- 
tionally strong in verbal memorising, it is weak in the much 
more important memorising of principles, truths, and ideas; 
that it has plenty of fancy, but is distinctly lacking in rational 
imagination, while the spirit of enquiry may be said to be 
practically non-existent. 



JAPANESE €HRONOIiO«T. 

Japanese history begins. Jimmu Tenno the Ist 

Mikado B. C. 660 

First relations with Korea 82 

Partial conquest of Korea by the Empress Jingu Kogo... A. D. 202 

Introduction of Letters, Writing and Buddhism 550 

Kioto made the capital and residence of the Mikado 794 

Chinese Calendar reckoning introduced 602 

Wars against the Ainu 660-1220 

Decadence of the rule of the Mikado commencing 

about 646 

Kamatari (founder of the Fujiwara family) regent W5- 649 

Fujiwara's family's greatest influence 625-1167 

OflBce of Kwambaku or Regent established 888 

Taira's family's influence paramount (Takamochi, the 

founder) 1167-1184 

Yoritomo, the first Shogun, makes Kamakura his 

military capital. Commencement of the dual 

system of Government 1185 

Minamoto family rules (Tsunemoto, the founder) 1185-1219 

The Hojo family (Tokimasa, the founder) holds the 

governing power 1219-1333 

Invasion of Mongols repelled by Hojo Toklmune 1281 

Kamakura destroyed by Nltta Yoshisada 1333 

The Ashikaga family (Takauji, the founder) rules 1335-1574 

Mendez Pinto lands at Tanegashima 1542 

Xavier lands at Kagoshima 1549 

Nobunaga, the persecutor of the Buddhists^ h.Q\.d.^ \X^^ 

power >KVNc-N5§§L 
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Hideyoshi {Taikosama) holds the power 1582-1588 

An embassy sent to the Pope In 1583, returns 1501 

Expedition to Kobe 1592 

Commencement of the Tokugawa line of Shogun. 

lyeyasu makes Yedo his capital 1601 

Edict against the Christians by lyeyasu 1614 

Will Adams, an English pilot, lands at Bingo, princi- 
pality of Satsuma April 19th, 1600, dies 162i) 

All foreigners, except Dutch and Chinese banished and 

the Japanese forbidden to leave the country 1624 

Massacre of Christians. The Dutch allowed to reside 

on Deshlma 1687 

Rising of Shimabara. Christians hurled from Papen* 

berg 1677 

Cholera Introduced into Japan by a Dutch ship 1822 

Arrival of Commodore Perry in the Bay of Yedo-July 7 1853 

Treaty with the United States signed March 31 1854 

Townsend Harris concludes a treaty of foreign resi- 
dence and commerce August 1858 

Yokohama, Nagasaki <& Hakodate open to trade July 1 1859 

First embassy to the United States January 1860 

The Regent li Kamon no Kami assassinated March 3 1860 
Mr. Heusken, the interpreter to tiie United States Lega- 
tion, assassinated in the streets of Yedo Jan. 14 1861 

Attack on the Engl ish Legation July 5 1861 

First Embassy to Euiope 1862 

A party of English attacked near Yokohama, and one 
(Richardson) killed by tlie followers of Shimadzu 
Saburo, father of the Daimio of Satsuma — Sept. 14 1862 

£100,000 paid by the Government and £25,000 by 
Satsuma as indemnity. 
An American steamer fired upon by two men-of-war of 
the prince of Kiushlu and by the shore batteries at 

Shimonoseki June 1863 

Few days after a French and a Dutch corvette like- 
wise fired upon by the same. 
The U. S. corvette "Wyoming" engages tiie two men- 
of-war July 1863 

Two French war steamers soon afrer land and 
destroy a battery. 
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Bombardment at Kagoshima by the English . . . . Aagost 1868 

American and English Legations burnt 1868 

Shimonosekl bombarded by 9 English, ^ French, 4 Dutch 

and 1 American men-of-war September 5 and 6 1864 

Japan forced to pay an indemnity ("the Shimono- 
sekl Indemnity ") of $785,000 each to France, Holland 
and the United States and 8645,000 to England ; 
$3,000,000 in all, which is afterwards, reduced to 
one half. 
MaJ. Baldwin and Lieut. Bird murdered at Kama- 

kura November21 0664 

Attack on the Quard of Sir H. Parkes while going to an 

audiance with the Mikado March 28 1866 

Mutsuhito, at 16 years of age, succeeds his farther as 

121st (or 123rd) Mikado Februarys 1867 

Hiogo, Osaka and Yedo opened January 1 1868 

The Mikado restored to full power January 8 1868 

An officer and 10 French sailors murdered at Sakai, 
near Osaka, by a detachment of Tosa troops; 
$150,000 paid as indemnity and 18 men condemned 
to death by ?uira-kiri, 9 of these reprieved after 11 

had died March 8 1868 

Battle of Fushimi January28 1868 

Battle of Ueno July 4 1868 

1st year of Meiji (Enlightened Rule) November 6 1863 

The Mikado removes to Yedo, which changes its 
name to Tokio and is made the capital of the 

Em pire November 26 1868 

Hakodate taken; war ended .June8 1869 

Abolition of the feudal system ; the daimio called to 
private life, and retired on pensions of one-tenth of 

their former revenues July 5 1869 

First appearance of newspapers 1870 

Embassy representing the National Government make 

the circuit of the world 1871-1872 

First railway in Japan opened October 1? 

Attempted assassination of Iwakura .January 

Adoption of the Gregorian Calendar 

Insurrection at Saga, and its supptee%\.oxi\^^ Q»>K»Xsnl 
War against Formosa •• 
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irSashii1lenrorKurl1e(Clili>h]mB) islandi .. 

I or tbe vcHcU Bgalnat Chrlatlanlly 

leen JBp»n and Koren Pebronry 27 

t of t.ha SDUtberD rebellion at Kumit- 

moto OolobprM 

End ot tbs southern rebellloQ and deaUi o[ Snigo Toka- 

morl (tho loadBrt September 21 

Okuboonsiisslnated Muy U 

National exhibition Id Tohto opened March U 

■■ ■' " ■• oloied JuneSO 

October 11 

Outrage un Ihejapaneee Legation In Korea Jul; 3) 

Friendly eeltlementoC Korean trouble Auj;uat SO 

Tbe United States return Ibe "Sblmonniekl In- 
demnity" 

>e Old Nobility Jnly 9 
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The jHpnnese tToopa Id tbe oupltal ol Korea aCiBcked 

by ChlneBeandKoieaus ....Ooloher 

Riot In Nagaaakl between Chinese sailors and 

police August 15 

Eruption nl Bundal-san. In whlnh aiO people perished 

Bnd 27,01111 acres of lend were deafroyed July 15 

Riot In auangbai between Japanese sullora and 



BEI.1GION8, FESTIVALS, Ac. 



The two principal rellKlous in Japan are Buddblxm 
SblQlolsm (Wity of llie Oodaj. The loriner bus more adben 
and la divided Into many sects; the tatter la the orl( 
relieion, In which nothing la round Indicative of a. belli 
H future Htate, or of the eiclstence of the soul. Anr 
larkable feature of Bblntol^m Is the divine honors 
the spirits of famous princes, heroes and scholars. ' 
appearance or Buddhism In Japan many of the d( 
'Jib taller were Inlroduced Into Shinto worsbip; v 
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Buddhism itself took root and spread itself by adopting In 
its pantheon the deities of the indigenous religion. In con- 
sequence the number of pure Shintolst or pure Buddhist is 
extremely small, even at the present day, notwithstanding the 
attempt of the Mikado's Government to restore the form of 
Shinto worship to its former purity. 

The official priesthood f Kiyo-do-shokuJ was abolished in 1884, 
but superintendents of various sects of Shintoist and Buddhist, 
are appointed by the government, or elected subject to its 
approval. 

The names of Buddhist temples (Tera) always end in jU as 
Zojoji at Shiba, Tokio, and those of Shinto temples {Miya) 
end in gu, as To 8ho Gu in Nikko. The priests of the former 
are called Bozu, and are recognized by their shaven heads, 
while those of latter are known as Kannushi. A Shinto temple, 
generally built on elevated ground and surrounded by groves 
of trees, contains no idols ; but looking-glasses representing the 
feminine deity, paper-lanterns and gohei (strips of white paper) 
taking the places of offerings of cloth, are found in their stead. 
Occasionally a swoi*d is seen, representing the male deity. 
Before the temple there Is always a gate-way, called torii (bird- 
rest), through which the temple-courts {pashiro) are entered. 
A good example of a Shinto temple is the Shokonafuz at Kudan 
in Toklo. 

Hotoke is the general name of the divinities worshipped by 
the Buddhists; and the divinities of the Shinto religion, of 
whom there are some ]4,(X)0, are called Kami, 

The principal Shinto gods are 7 (shchifukujin) : 

Daikoku the god of Wealth, 

Ebis " of Food, 

Hotel '* of Children (Happiness), 

Fukurokujin •« of Wisdom, 

Jirojln " of Longevity, 

Bishamon " of Strength, 

Benten the goddess ol BftOVxVTj « 
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Christianity has made some progress, as there is no lack 
of missionaries, but one of the reasons why Buddhism and 
Shintoism will for a long time to come be the favorite creeds of 
the lower classes is because that every temple is made a sort 
of popular plaj'-ground. In the temple garden there are 
always booths selling refreshments of various kinds, and 
comic masques and theatrical performances, conceived in the 
broadest, and often not a little coarse, humor. There the boys 
can fly their kites, play ball, or indulge In boisterous games 
secure from interference. The steps leading up to the temple 
porch form convenient seats for nursery-maids and tired 
pedestrians. Even the porch itself is public ground, and the 
children run up and down it as if anything of a sacred associr 
ation was farthest from their minds. There is no room for 
veneration, no sense of sublimity, no feeling of the holiness of 
one's surroundings. In point of fact, there is very little of the 
sense of the sublime in Japanese nature: certainly no trace of 
It in their literature. This people has— at least in so far as the 
lower classes are concerned— to be amused to be attracted, to 
have their sentiments aroused to be interested. 

Religious festivals {matstiri) take place at frequent intervals. 
Some are in honor of Qongensama {lyeyusu)^ the founder of 
the Tokugawa dynasty of Shogun, others in honor of Inarisama 
the fox god, while many others, too numerous to mention, 
perpetuate the memory of princes, heroes and celebrated 
scholars. It has been stated that "Roughly speaking, the 
peasantry are rather Shintoist than Buddhist, the samurai &nd 
town people, rather Buddhist than Shintoist, in their faith; 
while the literates are mostly indlfferentists." 

During a festival the people decorate their doors with the 
favourite evergreens the bamboo, and matsu (pine), and visit 
the temple dedicated to the god or hero whose memory 
they are honoring. The bamboo indicates long life; the 
me-mat&u the feminine and the o-maLm the masculine principle, 
thus together symbolising a happy marriage. Before com- 
mencing devotional exercises, they wasli their hands in a 
stone cistern on the outside of the ediflce. A rope is then 
pulled, which lattles a a gong, to arouse the attention of the 
oc/s Invoked. After throwing an offering of about % ot a 
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«en into a large box, reserved for that purpose, the worshipper, 
standing erect, claps his hands, then rubs them together, and 
muttering some inaudible words, gradually bends his head, in 
profound reverence, until it comes into contact with his hands. 
The devotion scarcely lasts a minute. 

As religious festivals tiorm a large part of the attractions of 
Japan, it may not be out of place to give here a list of the most 
important. The names of places at which they are held, refer 
to Tokio only, except when otherwise specified, but the dates 
stand good for any part of the country. Lists are also given of 
Popular, National and Legal Holidays. 



BEIiIGIOITS FESTITAIiS (HATSVAI). 



Jan. 1 and 16 SMnmeL* The God of Happiness. . .Shiba. 

" 5 *• 15 SuUefigu,*^ The Water God Hamacha 

" 8 *• 12 Yakushi."^ The God of Medicine . . . .Aral (Suburbs). 
" 10 »* Kompira,*^ An Ancient Kuge (Nob\e)t 

deified Torano Mon. 

" 14 " 24 Jizosama,* The God of Mercy Nihombashi. 

" 16 " Emmasama, The Lord of Hell Shinjiku. 

** 17 •• 18 Kwanntmsamcu** The God who hears 

Prayers Asaksa. 

" 21 Daishisama,*^ The Inventor of the 

Kana characters Kawasaki. 

" 24 Atagosamcu The Fire God Atagoyama. 

" 25 Tenjinaama. The God of Writing. . | J^^jJ^'J^Qf^^ 

Aprils OsTtakcuama, Birthday of Buddha.. All Temples. 
" 18 ' RioBhUama, (Sanja Gongen) Asaksa. 

May 15 Daijingu. Sun Goddess i ^hama. ^^^^ 

" 31 to 2 Jun. KumanoJU^a, Bear Field God, f From Igura to 

held once every 3 years 1 Akabane. 

June 8 KumanoJinja •-{^woyaml 

" 8 and 14 Suga no Jinja Shinagawa. 

" 16 Emmcuama, See January 16th. 

* Those marked with an asterisk are \i«\d on X\i^ ^«asiK» ^k^ ^"^ vs^^^isc^ 
month. 
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Aug. 7 to lb Suga no Jinja Nakabashi. 

" 9 " l5NakabashinoTenno Nihombashi. 

" 15 " IQ Hachiman. The God of War Ichigaya. 

** 15 " IQSannosamcL A deified Jfttflre. Kojlmachi. 

" 18 " 2Q Nakabashi no Tenno Fukagawa. 

Sept. 13 Miojinsamcii held once every 2 years ..Kanda. 

Oct. 15 Miojinsama Kanda. 

" 25 Tenjinsama, God of Writing Kameido. 

Nov. 24 Rio DaUhisama Ueno. 

** 28 O Komairisama (Shin-ran Sko-^in) Asaksa. 

December Torinortiachi Asaksa. 



NATION Ali AND liEGAIi HOIilDATS. 



Jan. 1 Shihohai. On this day the Emperor makes his first prayer 

to heaven and all his ancestors, for a peaceful reign. 
" 3 Oenjisai. The Emperor makes ofllerings to heaven and 

all his imperial ancestors. 
" 5 8hin-nen-en-kwai. On this day all government ofiScers 

make ofiScial calls. 
" 17 Oongensama. The founder of the Shogunate. Festival 

held at Ueno and Shiba on the 17th of every month. 

Not a legal holiday. 
" 30 Komei-Tenno-aai. Anniversary of the death of Komei 

Tenno, father of the present Emperor. 
Feb. 11 Kigen Setsu. Anniversary of the accession of Jimmu 

Tenno (the first Mikado) to the throne. 
Mar. 21 Shunki-korei-sai, Spring B^estival of the Imperial 

Ancestors. 
AprW S Jimmu-Tenno-sai, Anniversarj* of the death of Jimmu 

Tenno. 
" 17 Toahogu. lyeyasu the first Shogun of the Tokugawa 

family. Held also on June 1st at Ueno and Shiba. 

Not a legal holiday. 
May 14, 15, 16 Shokon^sai. In memory of those who fell in the 

civil war of 1868 ; held at the Shokonsha. 
Sept. 23 Shiuki-korei'sai. Autumn festival of emperors, in Yoko- 
hama celebrated at the temple of Tenshoko Daijin 

on Iseyama. 
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Oct. 17 Shinsho-aai, Harvest festival. The Emperor offers the 
first crop of the year to the divine ancestor, Tenshoko 
Daijin, 
Nov. 3 TencTioaetsiu. The present Emperor's birthday. 
*' 23 Niiname-sai. Early rice is offered to the Gods. 
Cec. 25 Holiday only observed by the Custom Honse Depart^ 
ment, for the accommodation of foreign employees. 
31 Observed as a day preparatory to new year's day. 



<i 



POPVUiB FESTITAUI. 



Jan. 1, 2 and 8 Sanga-nicM. New year's holidays. 

" 15 Little New Year's day. 
Mar. 3 Oshinasama, Girl's festival, or dolls' festival. 

** 21 Spring festival. 
May 5 Osekku, Boys' festival, or festival of flags. 

•* 6 Shokonsha races in Toklo. 
June 28 Opening of the Sumidagawa in Tokio. 
July 7 TnnabcUa no Sekktu Festival of stars. 

" 13, 14 and 15 Bon McUsuri, Feast in honor of the dead. 
Sept. 9 Choyo, Farmers' festival. 
Aug. 1 Autumn festival. 

*• 15) 
Sept 131^"'^ Moon festival. 

•• 9 Kiku no Sekku. Festival of Chrysanthemums. 
^OY,2{)Ebisuko or Ebis, God of Wealth. Festival held by 
merchants. 

One curious custom In vogue is the exhibition of a paper flsh 
(noboH) on every house where a boy has been born to the family 
during the year. This showing is made during the month of 
May, and on the 5th of that month there is a high festival held ; 
the relatives and friends of the family making it the occassion 
of presenting gifts and toys suitable for boys, as well as giving 
clothing. All sorts of child's gear is to be seen on exhibition at 
this time, and no boy is neglected. The boy Is the pride of the 
household, the parents testifying their Joy in feasting all comers 
who honor them by their remembrances. The ^Vt\&^x^^^"5ssst^^«!^ 
a separate festival Urae, VYi\a \ie\Tv% Wi^ ^x^ ^V ^^vct<5«v. -^xsjk^ 
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instead of the fish floating as a symbol, the doll is to be seen in 
abundance for sale In the shops, and all toys known to the girl 
world are lavishly displa:^'ed. There is very much of pride ex- 
hibited on both of these child festivals, as the gifts presented are 
ostentatiously displayed by the pai*ents for the admiration of 
their friends. Diminutive suits of armor, tiny swords and bows 
and arrows, toy-horses with full suits of trappings, in fact, every 
imaginable thing that goes into the make-up of the Japanese 
warrior of the olden time, is on parade on the 5th of May ; while 
the 3rd of March brings forth all that is representative of the 
life and fancies of the woman. There are many who are not 
content to await the full advent of the time for the display of 
the fish emblem, so that during the latter part of April it is no 
uncommon thing to see an immense pager fish, often more, so 
constructed that it is filled by the breeze, floating from a bamboo- 
pole, heralding the glory that has its lodgment in the house 
from which it is exhibited. 



As the time of blooming of the favorite flowers of Japan 
gives occasion to large numbers of pic-nic parties for the purpose 
of visiting the different places in which these flowers are most 
numerous, we append here a list of their time of blooming. 

TIME OF BliOOMIlfG OF THE FATORITE 
FliOWERS OF JAPAN. 



Tsubaki,... Common camellia... January ; Kameido, Mukojima. 

Mme, Plum-blossoms February; " '♦ 

Momo, Peach-blossoms March. 

/S^orArura, ...Cherry-blossoms ...April; Ueno, Mukojima. 

Fuji, Wistaria Chinensis ^ • M k II 

Tjtutsvji, ..Azalea / ^' 

yftme, I June; Horikiri, Meguro, Azabu. 

Shobu Calamus ) 

Botan Tree Peony )^ , _._ , ^^ », ,, * 

„ T . X.. f July ; Ueno and Castle Moats. 

Renge, Lotus Flower ) 

Fuyo^ Hibiscus Mutabii is.. August. 

SusuAi, — Ealaliu Japonica September. 
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KikUt Chrysanthemum .. -» Azabu, Asaksa. 

Momiji, — Maples ) * Shiuagawa, Ojl, Me- 

Sasankwa,. .Camellia Sasanqua. .November. [guro. 

Cfuit Tea Chinensis December. 



ARCHITECTURE, CVSTOIUS, Ac. 



Strangers are struck by the neatness and order which prevail 
in Japanese houses, and by the extreme simplicity of the furni- 
ture, and except that the workmanship of that used by the 
better class is superior to the cotter's, there is little difference in 
the appearance or material used by all classes. 

The palace of the prince, and the cottage of the peasant are 
alike made of pine, and with few exceptions roofed with thatch ; 
tiles are occasionally made use of, and also thin shavings of 
pine or cedar, not unlike shingles in America— but by far the 
greater proportion of all buildings are thatched, and the weight 
and thicknessof some of the temple roofs, as well as the neat- 
ness of finish are particularly striking. The floors are covered 
with large straw mats, 6 feet in length by 3 in breadth, and 1^^ 
inch in thickness. The doors to the rooms are formed of sliding 
screens of wooden framework covered with paper. The ceilings 
are of thin boards, with slender cross-beams laid over them at 
intervals. The front of the dwelling is generally left entirely 
open during the day, and during the night is closed by a kind of 
wooden grille of slender bars. Few dwellings are erected of 
more than one story. 

Almost every house of any pretension has its small artificial 
garden ; and little corners and small spare bits of ground are 
carefully ornamented. In all their gardens there is a great 
similarity of ornament; minature lakes of more or less capacity, 
well trimmed lawns of smooth green turf— varieties of quaintly 
trimmed shrubs, and trees tortured into queer shapes, imitating 
junks under full sail, candelabra, tortoises, cranes and other 
objects, abound. The graceful bamboo, the more stately forest 
trees, shrubs with variegated leaves, alternate with clusters oC 
azaleas, and bright fiowers In poilVL&Voxi. Yx^XX.^ \\\^\^Visv.■^^ss^a« 
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bridges spanning artificial ponds where gold-fish are kept, 
platforms also projecting into these little lakes, where anglers 
may amuse themselves; and trellis work arbours with vines 
and creepers trained over them, are not wanting in these 
quiet retreats. 

The castles (almost all now crumbling to ruin) of the dalmlo 
generally at a distance from cities and villages were composed 
usually of a great quadrilateral enceint of high and thick 
crenelated walls, surrounded by a ditch and flanked at the 
angles, or surmounted from distance to distance on all their 
length, by small towers with highly curved roofs. Inside the 
walls were the gardens, the park and the residences of the 
dalmio and his family and attendants. Sometimes an isolated 
tower, of tlie same form as the rest, elevated In the middle 
of the domain, surpassing of two or three floors the level of 
the encircling wall. Each floor was surrounded, like a pagoda, 
by a roof, the diminution in size from the one below to 
the one above being very rapid, so that the whole pile was 
somewhot pyramidal In shape; but the gabled roofs and 
overhanging rafters at each floor produce an eminently 
graceful efl'ect. A spreading tent-like roof crowned the whole, 
with the harmonious curves and sweeps of the eaves and 
ridges that one sees in the temples of tlie land. One of the 
few castles kept in good preservation and the largest is that 
of Nagoya. 

Fires are of frequent occurrence in Japan, especially in 
winter, and owing to the inflammable materials of which 
houses are built, hundreds, and sometimes thousands are con- 
sumed In a few hours. Towns are divided into districts. In 
each is an alarm bell called hansho. These are fixed on the 
tops of perpendicular immovable ladders. On the first dis- 
covery of a confiugratlon, a policeman immediately ascends 
the ladder, and strikes the outside of the bell with a wooden 
mallet-. The exact quarter in which the fire is raging is 
notified by the mode of ringing. As soon as the alarm is 
given, which is repeated by other hansho far and near, hikeshi 
(firemen) hasten from all directions, intent on being the first 
upon the scene, to receive the reward to which they are then 
entitled. Each company is distinguished by an ensign, or 
matoit carried and planted In a conspicuous position on arrival 
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at the fire and is held there frequently until scorched by the 
advancing flames; this being looked upon as evidence of 
having done good service. The officer in command carries a 
metal baton which is often used freely on the heads of of- 
fending coolies. The firemen are dressed in ordinary clothes, 
but with characters on their backs, to distinguish them from 
others; and are armed with firehooks. Pulling one or two 
hand-engines between them, they rush along yelling frightfully, 
possibly to cheer each other to renewed exertion. The engines 
are of simple and primitive construction. They have no 
service pipe, and the water is supplied by buckets, the con- 
tents of which are poured into the square box enclosing the 
pump. The hose is merely a few lengths of hollow wooden 
piping; and the quantity of water thrown is little greater 
than that of a good sized squirt. In fact, the means for 
extinguishing fires are singularly imperfect. Fire insurance 
is unknown in Japan ; and no sooner is a street, or sometimes 
a whole quarter of a town or viiiage destroyed by a fire, than 
the burnt out inhabitants, with an elasticity of temperament 
which is admirable to con t-em plate, quietly,. rapidly and good 
humoredly set about rebuilding their houses, almost before the 
embers of their late homes are cool. 

The dress of the Japanese, both for man and woman, is light 
and comfortable. In its main feature it is much alike in cut 
as well as in color in all classes and throughout the whole 
empire. The dress is a succession of loose wrappers open at 
the chest and allowing a portion of the bosom to be seen. 
The wrappers are confined at the waist by a band, tied in a 
bow at the back. This girdle (obi) worn by the women is very 
broad and forms their principal ornament. The process of 
dressing tlie hair is a long and troublesome one, and no 
Woman can go thronght it without assistance : consequently 
the humblest are obliged to have the aid of a tirewoman. 
The hair often remains untouched for several days; and as 
Japanese use a wooden pillow fitting the hollow of the neck, 
and lie on their sides when sleeping, it is seldom disarranged 
at night. The mode of dressing the hair is by no mef 
unbecoming. Hair-pins, not unlike tuning forks in 81 
made of various metals, or even of horn or wood iu« 
and a pad of paper supplies the "^V^t^^ ol «w OD\^ci^Xk.<k «i 
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occasionally with crapes of briglit colors, or carefully concealed 
by the natural hair combed over it. 

There is no country where the female conveys a more pleasing 
impression both in appearance and manners but for a re- 
pulsive custom happily gradually disappearing. Women after 
marriage stain their teeth black, and shave or pluck out their 
eyebrows. To this, the excessive use of cosmetics on their faces, 
and necks, especially when very young, and the immoderate 
frequency of warm baths are in great measure ascribed the 
premature look of old age remarked among woman, who at 
twenty-five look at least ten yeai*s older. 

It has been remarked that girls in Japan are either young and 
blooming or else have the appearance of extreme age. 

Mtistime is the Japanese word for a female from birth to 
marriage,— equivalent to our word 'girl.' The condition of a 
musume, presuming her to be of respectable parents who are 
not in straitened circumstance!^, is by no means a hard one. 
She is taught to read and write ; as well as to play the samlsen 
(banjo) and sing, if her taste lies in that direction. And as the 
houses of the commonalty are always more or less open, and 
they may be said to live in public, a freedom and openness is 
engendered, that seems to set every scandalous thought at 
defiance. When the time comes for her marriage, her parents 
through marriage agents (nokodo) make the needful arrange- 
ments in her behalf, with the parents of the swain who desires 
or is willing to take her as a wife ; and a favourable day having 
been named by the priests or diviners, the happy couple are 
united with no further ceremony, than the acceptance of each 
other in a general assemblage of their friends, who make them 
such presents as they can afford, and then feast and drink sake 
to their heart's content. 

Both sexes are very partial to bathing, and consequently 
public baths are numerous. In large towns they may be 
counted by hundreds. Until lately, men and women, boys and 
girls, bathed together indiscriminately. But now, in Tokio 
and other large towns, a railing divides the males from the 
females. This is only sufflcient to prevent the mixing of the 
sexes, but not to screen them from being seen by each other. 
The hot water is contained in oblong wooden vats, 8 to 10 
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feet in length, 8 or 4 feet wide and 3>^ feet deep. These are 
heated from behind, by burning wood in large brass cylinders, 
the closed end of which communicates with the water. There 
are two of these vats In every bath-house, one being used by 
men, and the other by women. The water has a temperature 
between 100° and 118° Far. The women do not enter the bath 
at once, after disrobing; but throwing a few pailfuls of hot 
water over the body, squat on a low square flooring, and scrub 
themselves well with bran, contained in a little cotton bag. 
This being done, they again throw hot water over themselves, 
and enter the bath. This is performed twice or thrice. The 
operations of the male bathers are of shorter duration. The 
greatest objection to this mode of batiiing i», that sometimes 
as many as 300 wash in tlie same water. The latter is only 
changed once daily. 

In houses of the better class there is a room having a wooden 
bath tub with its stove to heat the water. When the bath Is 
ready, the whole family utilise it successively; first the father, 
after the mother, then the children and then the rest Including 
the servants. 

Very often after bathing, and almost always after toilsome 
work, the Japanese resort to *♦ shampooing" (momu)^ which is 
a system (by us called "massage") they have of kneading the 
muscles. with their fingers and knuckles, and the eflfect pro- 
duced on a tired frame Is most soothing. Shampoo men and 
women are often blind, and the former generally have their 
heads (like bodzu) completely shaved. The poor creatures walk 
about the streets generally after dusk, whistling plaintively 
on pipes made of bamboo, and picking their way slowly and 
carefully along with the aid of bamboo poles, until called to 
exercise their profession. 

Rice is the staple food of Japan and is eaten at every meal by 
rich or poor, taking the place of our bread. It is of particularly 
fine quality and at meals is brought in small bright looking 
tubs, kept for this exclusive purpose and scrupulously clean ; 
it is then helped to each individual In small quantities and 
steaming hot. 

The humblest meal is served with nicety, and with the rioe, 
various tasty condiments, such as pickles, salted fi&\!^ «»£ 
numerous other dainty litUe appeU^ct^ «t^ ^■aXsra.* '\.^xs^"5i«»j 
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system. Another drink is called amazake (sweet take). It is 
made by fermenting rice with a little yeast, until a part becomes 
changed into sugar. The process ia then discontinued, and the 
substance boiled in large iron kettles, from which it is served 
warm to customers. It is not, as its name would imply, of a 
spirituous nature, as it contains no alcohol. 

There is no lack of amusements in Japan. Irrespective of the 
many places to be seen and admired, the traveller may visit one 
of the theatres, {shibai) and see some native acting; or he may 
go and witness the fencing matches {kenjiUu). The wrestlers 
iaumo)i acrobats {karuwfizashi) and some clever tricks performed 
with large tops, etc., will not fall to Interest him; or, as a last 
resource, he may call an unlimited number of singing and 
posturing girls (geisha) to entertain him and his friends during 
their repast. 

One of the first things that strikes one as curious in a Japanese 
theatre Is the shape of the stage, which projects on either side 
at right angles with the main stage about half way into the 
auditorium. These tongues are each about six feet wide and 
are used by the actors as a part of the main stage, that is to say, 
they walk along them, and carry on their conversation Just as 
they would if they were standing before the footlights. Almost 
the whole stage, the two "tongues" Just mentioned excepted, 
rests on rollers, and, like the turn-table of a railway, is turned 
around, actors and all, when a change of scene is wanted, until 
the rear becomes the front. Tlie working behind the scenes is 
very simple ; everything is done by hand, and there Is not much 
in the accessories of a spectacular play, but more Is made up 
for what Is wanting In gorgeous effect, by the wonderfully 
realistic way In which they fill In the minor details that add so 
very much to the proper conduct of a piece. Thus if a man Is 
run through with a sword the weapon is withdrawn, not bright 
and unblemished as it was before it was supposed to have 
pierced his body, but actually dripping with m 
Imitation of blood. And in countless other • 
kind, nature is followed so closely that reftii 
startled by the life-like way in which tlitei 
principal actors are escorted b^ oxi« <3» ^ 
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bearing a long stick at one end of which is stuck a lighted 
candle. The spectators have only to follow the combined move- 
ments of the two lights to know at the right moment what they 
have to admire ; if the expression of the face of the actor, or his 
attitude, or his motions, or sometimes also certain details of his 
costume or head dress. 

The pit is divided into a number of square portions, each 
fenced off from those that surround it, looking something like 
a great chess board ; each section seats four people comfortably, 
and along the tops of the divisions, stretching in every direction, 
are narrow planks, along which vendors of fruits, candies, etc., 
walk and sell their wares. 

The gallery, which is the part of the house made use of by the 
better class, is divided into "private boxes," though they are 
only separated by planks four inches high, and are no more 
isolated than the seats below. 

During the performance every one smokes, eats and drinks ; 
criticisms are very audibly expressed, conversation and chaff 
are very general; people come in and go out when they like, 
and if the weather be hot, superfluous raiment is laid aside. On 
the stage the same nonchalence is apparent. It an actor be not 
word-perfect the prompter follows him about with a book with- 
out the slightest attempt at disguise ; a stage carpenter, wanting 
a light for his pipe, does not hesitate to crawl in front of the 
actors, and take one from the stage-candles ; men who are killed 
during the play are allowed to make their exits behind a piece 
of black cloth, boldly brought and held up by a boy ; and 
no hitch or accident ever Justifies the drawing across of the 
curtain. If the actor perspires a man will come out with a cloth 
and wipe the perspiration while the actor is speaking. Applause 
takes the form of wild shrieks, most frequently the name of 
the actor ; dissent and disapprobation are Invariably expressed 
by loud and long-continued chaffiing and hooting. Taicho stands 
for our " bravo," " bene." 

Though not exactly connected with the theatre the geisfuit 
together with their dances, and the native wrestlers, may be 
classed under almost the same head. Oeisha^ or dancing and 
singing girls, are an order of society in themselves. In point of 
-'»spectabillty they occupy a middle position among the three 
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lower professional classes, which serve the purpose of pleasure, 
viz : Yaksha (actors). Geisha and Joro (prostitutes). They are 
generally pretty, and always pay the strictest attention to their 
dress, and lavish money extravagantly on silks and crapes. 
The Japanese dances all consist of posturing, and to the un- 
trained eye all would look exactly alike, if it were not that in 
some fans are used, in others veils. 

Their dances, with the exception of one called the Chon Nuke 
or Jon Kina (said to have been taught the Japanese by the old 
Dutch settlers) are all strictly proper and such as the most 
modest maiden could watch without a blush. The last named 
dance, however, is as Indecent as the others are moral and con- 
sists of a chorographic defiance, where each false step calls, as 
a forfeit, for the loss of a piece of clothing, so that at the end 
every one remains in the costume of Adam and Eve. This per- 
formance, however, is now prohibited by law. The No dance, 
is one of the old traditions of Japan and can now only very 
seldom be seen. When foreigners wish to see the native dances 
they go to some tea-house or other, and after informing the 
laifdlady of their desire, squat on the mats and wait the coming 
of the geisha. The band (all women) is generally the first to put 
in an appearance, and its members sit down in a corner and 
tune their instruments, generally drums shaped like hour 
glasses, Aami^er? or three-stringed banjo, which they play with an 
ivory stick. I'hen the geishas arrive and begin their posturing, 
accompanied by the voices and instruments of the bands, while 
the tea-house girls bring in dweets, fruit and sake for the benefit 
of the party that have come to witness the dance. It is etiquette 
to offer the geisha some sake after having touched the cup with 
one's lips, and they in turn return the compliment. If a man 
were to refuse to drink the sake thus offered by a friend it would 
be considered an insult. 

The wrestlers (sumo) are a sight well worth seeing. Iw* 
being trained down until nothing is left but bone ao<* 
are fat and fiabby with overhanging paunches, an*^ 
contest they are naked with the exception of a loin 
arena is a small hillock about 20 feet in dtexofi^ffti 
built of sand, sawdust and sods^ Euttoxxxk^A^Xsi^ 
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The Tiara- &ir< when voluntary, would naturally be committed 
privately, but then documents {hoki-o-ki) would be left behind, 
giving the reasons for such action. In this case, after cutting 
himself from left to right, the suicide would plunge the dirk 
into his own throat. 

m 

The prostitute class, is very numerous all over the country. 
The place where they live, in licensed houses in Tokio, is called 
Yoshiwara (Rush-field). In the evening, the streets of the more 
•celebrated of these houses are brilliantly illuminated with paper 
lanterns of different colors. A frame, containing photograph 
portraits of the most renowned Inmates, hangs before the en- 
trance;' while on white square silk lanterns are very creditable 
paintings of these unfortunates most noted for their beauty. 
The windows are filled with these women, who sit dressed in the 
most gaudy colors, quietly smoking their pipes, and perfectly 
indiflferent to the crowds of people who stare at them. 

The courtly demeanor of the people is a matter of remark 
with all who visit Japan, and so universal is the studied polite- 
ness of all classes that the casual observer would conclude that 
it was innate and born of the nature of the people, and probably 
the quality has become somewhat of a national characteristic, 
having been held in such high esteem and so universally taught 
for so many centuries, at least it seems to be as natural for them 
to be polite and formal as it is for them to breathe. Their 
religion teaches the fundamental tenets of true politeness, in 
that it inculcates the reverence to parents as one of the highest 
virtues. The family circle fosters the germs of the great national 
trait of ceremonious politeness. Defference to age is universal 
with the young. The respect paid to parents does not cease when 
the children are muture men and women. It is considered a 
privilege as well as an evidence of filial duty to study the wants 
and wishes of the parents even before the necessities of the 
progeny of those who have households of their own. 
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ROUTE I. 

TRIP I (1 DAY). 

TOKOHAMA. 

Yokohama (Gross Strand), one of the open and most fre- 
quented ports of Japan, is situated in Lat. 35° 26' N., Long. 189° 
49^ E. from Greenwich. In tlie beginning of 1859 it was an in- 
significant fishing village, in the midst of a marsh on the 
opposite side of the bay to Kanngawa, which town was originally 
the one named by treaty to be opened to foreign trade on the 
1st July, 1859. 

Whether the Japanese conceived that by placing foreigners in 
a comparatively isolated position, they could exercise a greater 
restriction on intercourse, or whether they saw that the position 
of Yokohama was better adapted for landing and shipping 
purposes, is now of little consequence; but they voluntarily 
went to great expense in constructing a causeway connecting 
Yokohama with the Tokaido, and in building piers and landing 
places ; they moved as if by'^agic, a considerable number of 
people and bouses, and erected sundry small godown, etc., in 
anticipation of the arrival of foreign merchants ; and although 
the foreign consuls were at first domiciled at Kanagawa, and 
ministers demurred at what seemed to be an evasion of the 
letterof the treaty, still Yokohama, from the fact of its greater 
convenience as a shipping place, grew and increased daily. 

At the end of the third year from the opening of the port the 
foreign community numbered 126; since that time, however, 
it has increased considerably. The num.bet q1 l<^\v\^|^^x«^^ 
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resident in Yokobanio, in 1888, was 3,837, including the following 
nationalities:— 



^ A TTCil^A T.TT V 


NUM 

Resi] 
a . . . . 


[BEBOF 

DENOES. 

262 ... 

3 ... 

103 ... 

35 ... 

12 ... 

10 ... 

21 ... 

19 ... 

^^^ • • • 

6 ... 
10 ... 

3 ... 

1 ... 
60 ... 


Population. 
Adults. Ghildben. 


English 

Anstro-Hiingariai 

American 

German 

Swiss 


Male. 
. 347 
. 9 
. 137 
. 143 
. 25 
. 17 
. 26 
. 20 
. 11 
. 3 
. 13 
. 3 
6 
. 69 


Female. 
.... 126 .. 
.... 2 .. 
.... 69 .. 
.... 24 .. 
.... 2 .. 
.... 3 .. 
.... 11 .. 
.... 5 .. 
.... 2 .. 
.... 2 . 
.... 2 .. 
.... 2 .. 

• • • • ""^ ^ ^ 

.... 14 .. 


Male. F 
.. 109 .... 
.. 3 ... 
.. 27 ... 
.. 10 ... 
.. 4 ... 
.. 2 .... 
.. 12 ... 
.. 9 .... 

• • ^"^ • • • 

.. 3 ... 
.. 4 ... 

• • ■■ ' • • • 

.. 2 .. 
.. 17 ... 


amale 
112 

2 
. 26 

6 

2 


Danish 

Portuguese 

Dutch 

Swedish & Norwegian. 

Belffian 

Italian 


8 
7 
2 
1 
1 


Russian 

Spanish 

French 




1 

'. 20 


-Chinese / 




534 
500 


819 
1.563 




269 
167 


202 
362 


188 
267 



Total foreigners 1,478; Chinese 2,359. 

The native population of Yokohama is about 70,000. 

Many of the institutions characteristic of European eiviliza- 
tion are to be found in Yokohama: such as churches, schools, 
newspapers, telegraphs and post-offices, a railway to Tokio, 
gas works, banks, hotels, clubs, masonic lodges, hospitals, etc. 
There is also a public hall, an aithletic, rowing and racing club, 
a cricket club, etc., etc. 

Yokohama may be said to consist of three divisions : the 
Settlement, Bluff, and Native-town. 



THE SETn^MENT. 



The English Hatoba, the principal landing place for the port 
of Yokohama, Is a busy place, for at this point Is received all 
the merchandise that is imported and from it is shipped all the 
freight exported. This is really a break water for the security of 
the cargo sampans used in conveying freight, to and fro between 
the shore and ships. The Customs Department is situated here, 
and imported merchandise is landed immediately into the 

ibJJc sheds, where the customs examination is made. 
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Standing on the Haloba and looking north, the bay with its 
shipping is before you. The hill of Kanagawa and the town are 
seen on the West and North, To the East runs the water front 
or Bund, From the Hatoba the Bund measures some twelve 
hundred paces, where it is terminated by a canal which is cut at 
the foot of the Bluff, as the range of hills on which the foreign 
private settlement is made is called. On the Bund the leading 
Hotels, the United Club, the Offices of the Pacific Mail and 
Peninsular and Oriental Navigation Companies, the Messageries 
Maritimes the photographic studio of A. Farsari, and some fine 
residences are situated. 

The view from the Bund is very charming, the expanse of the 
bay northward and eastward being of such extent that on the 
horizon it is lost in the shadowy outline of the farther shore. It 
lacks not for breadth, and whole fleets of Junks and fishing 
sampans may be observed as they sail away or are propelled by 
the labor of the muscular crew. It is a favorite lounging place 
for walkers, and in taking a spin on horseback, or with the 
turnout, here called a trap, the Bund Is always visited. A Japa- 
nese horse is so cheaply obtained and the cost of keeping it so 
insignificant, that it is tlie fashion here to keep a pony and 
trap for individual or family use. One of the Indispensable 
auxiliaries of an outfit of the pony and trap is a betto, Abetto 
Is hostler and outrider, or rather he is an outrunner, as his place 
has been determined by usage to be near the head of the team. 
These men run like racers, and do away with the necessity of 
h itching-posts and fastening gear; the betto is sure to be even 
with the team when the lines are slackened and the occupant 
ready to alight. It is seldom that a gentleman takes the lines 
when there are ladies in the vehicle. Generally the ladies drive 
without male companions, and many of them have developed 
considerable ability in handling the lines. 

The Main Street contains many large and fine buildings, most 
of which are occupied as stores and offices ; at the north-western 
end of this street are found the Imperial Japanese Post Office, 
the Telegraph Office and the Machigaisho (Town Hall). 

There are several large firms here doing a very extensive 
tea shipping business. Many of these have contiguous to 
their offices large one story buildings called Tea TgVtVcs.'?^ 
Godowns; here all tea is "ftred,^* ox <iT\^^ on^x ^x^ Vt^N\<QN» 
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a only resorted lo for shooting or pedestrian eierclse. 

> been rapidly bnllt and oocupled aa 
jesMeaces by the foreigners doing buslneisa In the seltlemenl, 
ll I'be hospitals and few of the consulaten nre also toouted here. 

a of EiigllBli and French soldiers 
this hill, tor the protection of their OOQD try men ; 
le progreaa ot olvillzatlon In this connlry aiiiJ our 
Dns with the Japanese, Ihey were no longer found 

y pleasantly located, 
ir tastefully laid out garden 
's gardens Ho 
rill be found the beat nuiaery for native and. I 
c plants and Sowers In Japan. Keyund the populated pi 
3l the UlufTthe race-course, and rifle-rango are located. 
On a clear morning, a trip to the BlulT will amply repay the I 
lere be will not only obtain nn uiiBurpossed view 
ent, buy and surrouudiug country, but be will s 
1, the sacred mountain of Japan, in all lis grnndenr. 
a the side of the hill, near the U- S. Naval Hospital I 
■n cemetery Is 
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some 5,200 tsubos of land, and up to date there have been over 
2,000 persons buried In it. 

In the afternoon a walk, ride or drive round the ** New Road " 
is one of the few comforts and luxuries of the foreign residents. 
This road was completed in 1866, and is about six miles in 
length, winding through a varied, undulating and pretty 
country. The view from the hill overlooking Mississippi Bay, 
which this road also skirts, is particularly attractive. About a 
year after the opening of the New Road a race-course, over a 
mile in circumference, well laid out, well constructed and on a 
beautiful site adjoining the road, was with considerable labour 
completed. Commanding, as it does from the stand, a magni- 
flcient view, it is to be considered— if not the finest— one of the 
best courses in this part of the world. 



THE NATITE TOWN. 



A fine collection of the ornamental trees and flowering shrubs 
peculiar to Japan are placed upon both side of the wide avenue 
that divides the foreign settlement from the Japanese portion, 
called Shichiu, of the city of Yokohama. The roadway is broad 
and spacious, the side- walks are of ample width, and then 
there is a space of thirty feet or more in depth devoted to these 
ornamental trees and flowers, an evergreen hedge marking the 
inner line of the side-walk. The street extends from the Hatoba 
to the cricket-ground. 

A walk through this part of the native town of Yokohama will 
prove interesting. The tourist will flnd objects at every step to 
attract his attention. The shops on the main street (Honcho 
Dori) contain a large quantity of lacquered ware, bronzes, porce- 
lain, and curios. The silk stores exhibit beautiful specimens 
of native silk industry. Should any one, though, desire to 
purchase a variety of "curios" old and new, they would do 
better by visiting the Art Store of Messrs. Deakin Bros., who 
have the best and largest stock in Japan. 

In the more remote parts will be found extensive manu- 
factories of porcelain, lacquer, etc., etc. 



KANAQAWA 

TSUEUMl 

KAWASAKI 

OMORI 

SHINAGAWA 

SHIMBAI3HI (TaKioTER>iiNi7S) . 
Total 



IS Ml 



[The above places alon^ the railway are described ODly, bati 
are not Included In any Route or Trip). 

TralDB ruu from both places, during the day, with tvo except' S 
tlona, at Intervals or an hour and flrtoen mloiitBB. 

Ab Boon as tlie train leaves tbe Yokohama station, a llae view | 
U obtained ol Koge Yama; on t)ie hill will be seen a la 
I Shinto temple which passeises some celebrity. The road o 
' which the train Is now ruhnlne was onoe partly, if not entirely 'I 
A by thssea; but huilnee beanreAliilraedby Blllheitopl 

j with the cley which abounds near this laoallty. 

>ws (Mstnl River), In n long narrow toirn stretcblag 
iilleon the shores ot the boy, and has one principal 
ab Is a part of the Tokaido. It Is celebrated as belDg 
I the place orlRlnally agreefl upon for a treaty port. Foreigners 
ved here aa far back aa lB.iB ; but were afterwanla reqoesled to 
'Side at Tokobama, The Consols did not agree \a this without 
lucb cniilmiersy and dlBSatlafaction ; aa they considered It 
ould occasion the merchants much loss to be driven from one 
ot the blghways of Japan, and litolnted at what was then a small J 
flshlng village. They considered that it woald be another! 
Desblma, as, surrounded by a canal. It bad much the ap- 1 
poarancB of a prison. But the mcmliants were qulle willing to | 
moke the exebange. as Ibey believed that (lie advantages ofa 
good BPa communication, would more than compensate tor 
any inconveniences. 
Tbe Buddblsl Temple, behind the Kanagawa hills, dedicated 
o Bnkenjl deserves a visit. 

Tsurtinil [Slork View]. It Is said that many storks were 
y /ouDd at llilB place, heace the name. The village lies 
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to the light of the road. Many rice fields will be noticed on 
either side, with the farmers, at the proper seasons, busily 
at work. 

At Namamugi, near this place, is the tea house of "Black- 
eyed Susan," often visited by foreign excursionists from Yoko- 
hama, being near the place where Richardson was killed. 

Kawasaki (River Point) is next reached. It is a small town 
situated near the Rokugo river (Tamagawa). This is spanned 
by an iron railway bridge, built by foreigners, and completed a 
little more than eight years ago. There is also a bridge of native 
construction, for horses, vehicles and foot passengers. On the 
right before crossing the bridge, will be seen a grandly decorated 
shrine. Hundreds of people come from far and near on (he 21st 
of every month, to worship here Kobo Daishi, the inventor of 
the Japanese syllabary. Many foreigners make (his town a 
retreat for spending their Sundays and other holidays. The 
Mmeyashki&t Kamada near Kawasaki is worth visiting about 
the middle of April for its plum blossoms. 

The train rattles over the iron bridge at good speed, and 
generally passes there the down train trom Shimbashi. 

Omori (Large Forest), has not many trees at present; but it 
appears to have been, many years ago, what the name implies. 

Professor Morse, formerly of the Tokio Dai Oakko, has en- 
riched science with some very valuable and interesting curiosi- 
ties brought to light at tliis place. He discovered extensive 
"Shell Mounds," and considers them similar to those found in 
New England, Florida, Denmark and other parts of the globe. 
They lie at the distance of about half a mile from the shores of 
the Bay of Tokio, and have been cut through by the railroad. 
They are remarkable for vast quantities of pottery of many 
shapes and "an almost infinite variety of ornamentation." 
Implements made of deer's antlers, bones of man, monkey, 
deer, wild boar, wolf and the dog, and possibly of a large ape 
occur with the other remains. The Professor comments on the 
paucity of stone implements, and notices a total lack of arrow- 
beads, spear-heads and filnt utensils. He finds evidences of 
cannibalism, of which there is no record or tradition in Japan. 
Those desiring further information on this subject will do well 
to consult; " Memoirs of the Science Department, University ot 
Tokio, Japan, Vol. I, Part I, Shell Mouiid^ ot Otcvc»\\:^ 
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Ikegrami (Upper Lake). On the left of the railway, about ly^ 
mile from the station is the village of Ikegami where is found 
a famous temple dedicated to the worship of the eminent 
Buddhist priest Nichiren sainted now these 600 years. 

His ashes are enshrined on the temple grounds, on the spot 
occupied by the house in which he died, in a large circular 
tower placed upon a stone base, formed of lotus leaves, cut in 
grey sandstone. This tower is covered with bright red lacquer 
and surmounted by a square canopy. It is about twenty feet in 
diameter. In it is a table that rests upon the bodies of eight 
large tortoises, the table being in the form of the lotus flower. 
There is also a glass Jar that contains his ashes and a tooth 
that once was his. There are extensive burial places upon the 
grounds, and many elaborate monuments. Conspicuous among 
these is a monument erected to the memory of the sainted man. 
It is a shaft of gray sandstone of cylindrical shape, on which 
is placed a pyramid, surmounted by a globe, the base being two 
lotus flowers. 

These grounds are most beautifully situated and of very great 
extent, containing quite a number of temples and shrines, and 
are surrounded by extensive groves of stately and ancient trees, 
the various avenues and paths leading into and through them 
being beautifully picturesque. They occupy the crest of a hill 
that overlooks a wide expanse of cultivated country, much of 
which is tributary to the priests of the temple, as it has been 
presented to Nichiren by a daimio who was one of his followers. 
All the surroundings are charming, and the little village which 
nestles at the base of the hill is one having every appearance of 
thrift and comfort. •* Tambaya" is the best inn. 

Among the various temples and shrines there is one devoted 
to the worship of the god Daikoku, one of the seven gods of good 
fortune. There is one very large temple where the priests are 
daily engaged In reciting the formula of their creed. The floor 
matting is their sitting-place, where they plant themselves in 
rows of five, facing each other. Before them are lacquered 
tables or rests, upon which are put the scrolls from which they 
read. On these grounds there is a five-storied pagoda with 
highly ornamented exterior. There is also a temple dedicated 
to the Pole Star, under the name of Mioken. 

The Jargeat temple among them all, however, is the one built 
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in commemoratiou of Nichiren. At the return of the annual 
celebration at these grounds, which takes place on the 13th of 
January, to mourn the death of the saint, the crowd is immense, 
It being a popular place of worship. 

Shini^awa (Merchandise River;. Numerous fishermen re- 
side at this place, who carry large quantities of fish to Tokio 
every day. A view of the bay is obtained here, with the forts in 
the distance. They were built by Japanese, under the direction 
of French engineers, and were intended for the defence of Tokio, 
but are now dismantled. Excursionists sometimes go there to 
gather oysters and other shell-fish, which are found in great 
abundance. Ships belonging to the Imperial Navy are seen at 
anchor beyond. 

At the end of November this town ought to be visited as at 
that time the maple trees are at their prettiest. After leaving 
Shinawawa, the train makes a long curve, and passes several 
villages, which are so connected with Tokio as hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from it. The last of those Is Mita (Three Fields). 
Many temples are seen on the left surrounded by pleasant 
groves of trees. ' The train stops, and we are at Shimbashi (New 
Bridge) In the Capital. 
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ROUTE n. 

TRIP I (1 TO 2 DAYS). 



TOKIO. 

Tokio (Lat. 35° 40^ N., Long, ISO^* 47' E.) is a large citjr, about 
9 miles long and 8 wide, built upon a plain calied the Kwanto 
(Eastern Barrier); the portion called the ahiro (Castle), con- 
taining the residence of the Mikado and the Imperial Gardens 
{I*ukiage)t and formerly the Shogun's, and the yashki (residence) 
of the daimio and their retainers, is situated in the centre and is 
surrounded by embankments planted with trees and faced with 
massive walls. The raioats are rather wide but shallow. The 
citadel is now dismantled and most of the old gate-towers have 
been pulled down. Walking out on a fine day, according to the 
season of the year, many hundreds of wild duck or other fowl 
may be seen, either swimming in the moats or clustered in the 
branches of the overhanging trees. Fish are very abundant, but 
it is not permitted to catch them. 

Tokio is not an ancient city. Up to the year 1600 we read only 
of a small castle and a few villages here and there. These were< 
inhabited either by farmers or fishermen. Since that it has very 
much increased, and now extends over an area of about one 
hundred square miles. It became renowed in 16()4, when lyeyasu, 
the first Shogun of the Tokugawa family, made it his capital. It 
was greatly improved by his grandson lyemitsu. From that 
'^me down to 1868 it remained very mtich in atcOu quo,-yrhen 
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the Shogunate being overthrown, it became the capital of the 
empire, when its name, Yedo^ was changed to Tokio. 

Rivers and canals are very numerous in Tokio, in fact, they 
take up a great part of the city. 

Architecturally, the city is a blank ; or so nearly a blank that 
the few attemps at European style and proportions, which are at 
all satisfactory, only serve to add to the general impression of 
squalor by reason of their conspicuous isolation. 

The streets for the most part are narrow, and teem. from 
n^orning till night with humanity. There are no regulations, 
apparently, such as those embodied in the local ordinances of 
most civilized cities, whereby accidents may be prevented. 
Teams are driven at a terrific speed over shaky wooden bridges, 
and there are always many condemned and closed. There are 
apparently no sidewalk ordinances, and this is accounted for 
ordinarily by the fact that there are no sidewalks to regulate. 
Every manner of liberty is taken with the streets instead, when 
the sidewalks are thus wanting. 

The most incongruous spectacle Is that afforded by the pre- 
sence of street cars— a feature peculiar to the capital city alone. 
Like all the foreign Improvements here, the street car lines 
are English in style; the cara having four or six wheels and 
running upon tracks provided with a groove for the wheel 
flanges. The drivers and conductors are, of course, Japanese 
dressed in European clothes, but never more than decently ap- 
pareled. The conductors carry ancient looking leather satchels 
strapped over their shoulders from which they sell tickets to all 
passengers, to be collected at the door as the passengera quit the 
car. There are no bells on the horses, but a horn hangs by the 
side of the driver, and the latter energetically toots it as his 
horses dash along at a rapid speed down the street. Although 
these Japanese ponies are abused shamefully in order to make 
them attain a speed satisfactory to the driver (there are no 
humane societies in Tokio), the cars will stop sometimes for 
ten minutes at a crossing while the conductor and driver wait 
for an imaginary load of passengers without the least concern 
or impatience. 

It is a source of terror to ride by any mode of conveyance 
down some of these narrow Tokio streets. Every co^ajcs^^v "svx^?:^. 
other vehicle carries a horn in otOi^t \.o "^^^^ ^^c»^^ <=i>"^ '^^^'^ 
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lookout, and the streets are an intermlable crush of stages, cars, 
JInrlksha and portable groceries. Blockades are frequent and 
sometimes disastrous. The street car lines profess to have 
double tracks running to Ueno and Asaksa, but the streets are 
frequently so narrow that they are reduced to one and even 
then run quite close to the houses. 

According to the Qffieial Gazette, In December, 1885, there were 
252,354 houses in Tokio, Inhabited by 568,553 males and 534,977 
females ; total 1,103,530. Of these the nobles numbered 2,367, the 
shizoku 151,149 and the commoners 950,014. 

The number of foreigners residing in Toklo on December 1887 
was 496: 

NATION A lilTY. MEN. WOMEN. 

American 47 43 

English 27 15 

Chinese S3 6 

French 8 6 

German 5 1 

Austrian 1 

Swiss 1 

Total 122 71 

Outside of treaty limits : 

NATIONALITY. MEN. WOMEN. 

English 58 30 

German 51 24 

American 84 21 

French 80 6 

Chinese 14 8 

Russian 6 3 

Dutch 8 5 

Portuguese 2 1 

Spanish 8 

Italian 8 

Austrian 2 

Belgian 1 

Hawaian 1 1 

Danish 1 

Total 209 94 
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According to recent statistics, there are no less than 2M Shinto, 
and 3,091 Buddhist temples in Tokio. 

The are only two hotels on the European plan : the ** Toklo 
Hotel " (by far the best) within the outerwalls of the castle, and 
the "Sei-yo-Ken " in Tsklji (to be avoided if possible), but there 
are some restaurants supplying European food, as the "Sei-yo- 
Ken" in Ueno park, •• Kitagawaya" in Idzumocho, "Selyoroya" 
in Ginza, and one or two near the Shimbashi R. R. Station. 

The principal places to be visited, having only one day at 
one's disposal, are the "temples" at Shiba, and Asaksa. 
Having two days : Atagoyama and Ueno park in addition ; and 
the Imperial Gardens (Fukiage) or the En-Rio-Kwan time 
allowing. 

In passing from one of these places to another, other localities 
of minor importance are visited, which will be found described 
in their proper places. 

Tsk^i (Reclaimed Land). After leaving the station and 
crossing Horai Bashi, the tourist finds himself at that section of 
the city called Tskiji, which includes the foreign settlement of 
Tokio. There is nothing of importance in this division except 
the En-RIo-Kwan, and the offices and colleges of the Navy 
Department {Kai-gun-sho), 

Beyond the naval college, which is close to the Navy Depart- 
ment, Is situated the great temple of Hon-gwan-ji, a mixture of 
Japanese and European architecture. 

The En-Rio-K^an (House of Reception), formerly called 
Hama Goten, is well worth a visit. The Architecture of the 
Palace is quite interesting, and the gardens are beatifully laid 
out. This place was originally intended, and used as a summer 
resort for the Shogun, but latterly it has been devoted to the 
entertainment of distinguished foreign guests. 

Admission tickets can be obtained at any of the legations. 

These Tickets are also available for admission to the 8hiro at 
the gate of Hanzo (3k>-mon. 

Sbiba (Grass-plot). May be called the garden of Tokio; the 
roads are clean, wide and well laid out, many trees ar^ *^^* 
on both sides of the road, affording delightful sha^^ 
gardens priests with shaved heads and wearing tiM 
robes are met with at every turning ; bat the ohtel 
Shiba is its temples, the most celebiatACL «sxiOTm^ 







PUN OF "tNE TEMPLES" OF 8HIBA. 



a Kuro hODEOQ. 

b MldZQJ'a. 

o Bio Hon. 

d Kuro. 

« OablklrlHon. 

t I^enobD Hldiuya. 

■i Akabnne Eatrance. 

k AtagoBhta Entrance. 

■n Klrldoahl Entnuce. 

n ONarlMOQ. 

» Garden. 

p Ko-yo-Kwan Club. 

■ Stilmmel-tnae Entrance. 

t 8aa Hon. 



Cbapel of lyenobn, lye- 
yoBhl, and lyemoahl 
(Bth, 12th and 14th Sh.), 



Cbapel of lyeUugv and 
IfBShlge (7th and flth 
SboguD), , 



2ad, Btb, Uth and IStb 



8tFi SboguD). 
Ookoku-OeTi. 
An toku-dtn. 
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It was the custom to bury the Shogun of the Tokugawa family 
alternately at Shiba and Ueno. The remains of seven lie at the 
former, and of five at the latter place. lyeyasu and lyemitsu 
the first and third princes of the line are gorgeously entombed 
at Nikko. Visitors are readily conducted over the grounds of 
Zojoji by one of the priests In waiting. A pebbled court is 
entered which contains about 200 stone lanterns. Tliese are 
ofiTerings to the deceased by some of their vassals called Fudai 
Daimio. The Kokttshiu Daimio presented the numerous and 
elegant bronze lanterns seen there. Six, presented by the three 
princely families called Oo San Ke, of large size and standing by 
themselves, are particularly conspicuous. 

Space not allowing a detailed account of many interesting and 
curious tilings to be seen at the different buildings in these 
grounds, we can not speak of the ornamental ceilings, of the 
panels artistically wrought in arabesques and high-relief, of the 
monolith lavatory, of the monumental urn or the depository of 
sacred utensils, but leave the visitor to survey and admire every- 
thing at his leisure. 

20 sen at least should be presented to the priests. 

The lotus, and the Ajisai (Hydrangea) in the ponds in the 
enclosure of the Rurikoji in, the Park, are at their best at the 
end of July or beginning of August. 

Atagro Tama. Leaving Shiba and proceeding past th« Tokio 
County Hospital, Atago Yama is reached in about five minutes. 
Two flights of stone steps lead to the top ; the one going straight 
up, and the other winding to the right. The first Is intended for 
the use of men, and the latter for women or infirm old men, the 
ascent being easier. If any fatigue be felt on arriving at the 
top, the visitor may sit down at one of the booths, when the 
girl In attendance will offer him a tiny cup of tea or 8akura-yu 
(an infusion of salted cherry blossoms). The la^r is very re- 
freshing. It is considered etiquette to take the onp whether the 
contents be drank or not. HaviDg ml^ '*«tler 

a few «en, the visitor proceeds to ialui » e 

scenery. It includes Kadsasa and A^ 
well as a magniflcient view of the lMi( 
and fishing boats. To the South !■ i 
West a view is obtained of the trees 
houses. To the north-west aw tlH 






i" 

^^^^H tlOBi. On the vestern Bide or the hill, ir Ihe weather be line, ft ' 
^^^^^m-.tood Tien ot Fujiyama ilellghia the eye. The Hakone mountaini 
^^^^^Ki are seen In the West. Before deecendine 
^^^^^Vi Bbrltie-, It cotitoiina a Kami euppoiseil to protect aealast Ore. 
^^^^^ft Carved oq atone are representatioaa of the godesB Benten, and 
^^^^K the godB Ebisv and Daikolai. A featlTal Is held here on the 21tti 
^^^^K of each mniitb, and the evetaliig of Ihe 2«th of June U partlcu- 
^^^■^ larly brnltant. ThousaDda then visit Alogo Yan 
I IhemaetvBB. and lo worahlp at the temple. 

> The Ko-Ta-KwBn (Bed Leaves Residence). 

ralDules wttlktrom the temple of Zojojl In Bhiba, in a weateHy 
dlreellon, the Ko-Yo-Kwan Is sltnated. Placed on the top ot a 
hill, surrounded hy pretty iralks, It never falls In attract a larKS 

The Ko-Yo-Kwan oonslats uf ttro wooden buildings at a shorl 
I diatanoe from each other, neparated by flower gardens. 

The first (the Tforakudo) Is devoted to the performance of Japa- 
nese operatic music and the ^o dance, giving tt 
at ancient Japan. All the actOTS are dressed In 
modern China. The stage Is not grand, hnt built after a very 
primitive fashion. Under ttis traards nf the stage are placed 
large earthenware vases, and the souna lasutng from them, as 
the posturcn stump on the floor has a very curious but not 
uapleaslug sound. The walls 
omamenled by paintings of pine trees and flying era 

PerformancBB tuke place every week, the foe tor admittance lo 
IroQt seats being SOicn. 

The second building (the Ko-To-Kioan proporl Is used as a le« 
house of the highest order and Is only patronized by the 
higher classes. 

ToraNonon (TlgerGate). Shortly before entering Ibis gala, J 
a large wliUe buIldluK, the Sobmho (Public Works DeparlmenUt f 

irndB do lllan (Cherry F 
I happened the assassination ol th( 
March 3rd, imi 
The Shogun who coneludeil the treaty With the United 8' 
Gd August 15th, 1953, and bis i 

i bis successor was a boy of only 12 years, II Kamon no Kami I 
IS appointed Regent. Hla arbitrary and domineering conduct J 



it plastered, h 
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roused the wrath of the daimio. Sixteen ronin (wanderers 
without a master) determined to put an end to the existence of 
one they considered so odious. According to a preconcerted 
plan, as the palanquin of the Regent approached, they went up 
to It on pretence of presenting a petition. This being so common 
an occurrence, the escort scarcely noticed them. Suddenly, the 
bearers of the palanquin were attacked, and while defending 
themselves, the Regent was killed, his head cut off and carried 
away. Four men were killed and nineteen wounded In the 
encounter. A letter was received from some of the ronin after 
escape, containing five reasons for the committal of the deed; 
the most important of which was, that the Regent had been too 
easily frightened by the "foreign barbarians" into concluding 
treaties with them. 

Ascending the Sakurada hill, we come to 

BEauBO Go Hon, which is one of the principal entrances to 
the Shiro or Castle. This place is well worth a visit. The 
gardens are very tastefully laid out, and foreign fruits are 
cultivated in abundance. From the embankments a fine view 
of Tokio is obtained. To the left of Hanzo Qo Mon, at the top of 
the hill, are the English Consulate and Legation, very substantial 
and elegant buildings. They stand in such a comman^^ing 
position that the English flag can be seen at a great distance. 

Fakiagre, the Emperor's Gardens, within the Shiro, ought to 
be visited, as being one of t;he best specimens of Japanese land- 
scape gardening. At the legations tickets of admission for 
certain days, may be obtained, the entrance to the gardens 
being through the Hanzo Go Mon. 

The Imperial Residence newly contmcted is on the spot where 
the old Nishi-no-maru (western citadel) stood.* "Externally the 
Palace is in pure Japanese style. The Kwwisho (Household 
Department), connected with it, is an unpretentious brick and 
plaster structure in western fashion.. Entering the Palace 
through long corridors, leading from the Kunaisho, isolated by 
massive doors we find ourselves in the smaller of two reception 
rooms, and at the commencement of what seems an endless 
vista of crystal chambers. This effect is due to the fact that the 
8hoji, or sliding-doors, are of plate-glass. To render saoh 

» From the « Japan Mall" of May IGthl^Qift, 
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peculiar feature intelligible to western ears, we may explain 
that its equivalent in a European room would be to construct 
the four wallf* of glass up to a height of about seven feet It 
seems a strange conception, but when we remember that an 
ordinary Japanese room has no windows, in the western ac- 
ceptation of the term, light being admitted solely through the 
paper doors, one can understand immediately that the use of 
these broad sheets of plate-glass is a compromise between the 
necessity of providing some better means of illumination and 
the desire to depart as little as possible from the canons of Japa- 
nese architecture. At present, an air of garishness is percepti- 
ble, and one is startled to think that salons and banquetting 
hall can all be looked through from end to end. Ultimately, 
however the services of silk curtains are to be enlisted, we 
believe, and it is conceivable that with skilful festooning and 
rich, subdued colours, a charming effect will thus be produced. 
There is one serious difficulty about the proportions of Japanese 
rooms, namely, that the height of the sliding doors is limited, 
and that, however spacious the chamber, the walls are thus 
divided throughout by a surbase six or seven feet from the floor. 
If the ceiling be lofty, the area above this surbase is out of all 
proportion to the area below, and an impression of ill balanced 
spaces is produced. For this reason, in a true Japanese building 
the ceiling is never unduly raised, so that the frieze below it 
remains narrow and does not become a deep, heavy wall-space 
higher than the supporting colonnade. The latter blemish 
makes itself apparent in the Palace. It entails also another 
trouble namely, that proper lighting is almost impossible during 
the day-time. By way of compensation, however, it is un- 
deniable that by sparing neither space nor height, an air of 
truly imperial grandeur has been achieved. And after all, the 
quality of grandeur commands widest admiration, appealing as 
It does even to the most uneducated taste. We do not doubt 
that the difficulties we have noted presented themselves forcibly 
to the architects of the Palace, but that they wisely sacrificed 
balance of spaces to the larger consideration of general character, 
and felt that provided their work bore the genuine stamp of a 
Royal dwelling place, and was not without certain modern 
elements of comfort, minor points about which critics cavil and 
doctors disagree, might be condoned. 



Setting aside tbese larger quoatiotis of balance Bad proportion, 
vro have only tlie heartiest ndmirallon la express for tlie ei- 
qnlsIM workmansblp and decoration of the Innumerable eham- 
bera. It need scarcely be said that the wonda employed are of 
the choicest descrlpliop and thai the cjirpenters and Joiners 
have done their pari with saoh ettlll as only Japanese nrtlsaiia 
seem \o poeaeas. Every celllnE is a. worli of art, being divided 
by tacqaer riba of a deep, brovo oolonr into numerous panels, 
oaeb of which containa a beautifully executed decomtive design, 
painted, embroidered or embossed. The tvalis are covered In 
moat cases with rich but chaata brocades, except In the ■>orrldoi8, 
where a thick, embossed paper of charming lint and pntlem 
shows what skill has been developed in thla cIokh of mana- 
facture at the Imperial Printing Bnreau. Amid this luxury ol 
well aagorted but warm Untf, the massive square posts remain in 
ail their milk-white ehasllty, velvet-like In sraln, and beaiitlfnl 
enough for their own aakes, but scarcely harioonlilng with 
Ibelr environment. Here It la, indeed, that we are coiiacious of 

aa IncongniouB elcmcat In lite building, The Inie lype of what 

may be called Imperial teslhetio decorutlou was essentially 
marked by refined Bimpllclty— while wooden Joinery ; with pale 
neutral llnta and mellow gliding, The splendour of Hubly 
painted celliiiBS, lacqnerod lattice-work and brocaded wails was 
reserved for Buddhlat lemples and mauaolea. Thus we have 
the Sliinto, or true Imperial style, presenting Itself In the 
severely colourless pillars, while the resooroea ol religious 
arcblteotare have been drawn upon (or the rest of the drcora- 
tlnn. During transltlonary epochs, however, perfect congrnlty 
in the arts can scarcely be expected, iiniesa, Indeed, we are pre- 
pared to condemn the wants of the llmea as signs of sensual 
decadence, and to advocate monosllQ seclusion and exclusion. 
Still we cannot but think that a llltle more might have been 
done Id the case under review by a cleverer graMng of slip and 
stock. In one part of the building the Kevcrcat canoua have 
been strictly followed: the six Imperial Btudlox, Ihreo below 
ilairs and three above, are precisely luoh chaste and pure Bpn" 
menlB as a scholar would choose fur the abode of leumlng. 
way of an example in the other direction we tnuy talc 
Banqueting Hall, a room of magnlflcent slxe (SiO square l 
and noble proportions, lis immeuse exiiKasQ ol >»W 
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with gold and colours and its broad walls hung with the costliest 
silks. The Thix>ne Chamber is scarcely less striking, though of 
smaller dimensions and more subdued decoration. Need we 
say that every detail of the work shows infinite painstaking and 
is redolent of artistic instinct? Even the Kugi-kakuahi^ are 
specimens of metal work sucli as Japan only can produce* and 
wherever wood carvings are used, they are a study in them- 
selves. Let us be careful to add, however, that no portion of 
this praise belongs to the imported furniture; the chairs, the 
buffets, and the divans. These we pass over in merciful silence, 
turning rather to the electroliers, which have been designed 
with really excellent taste. The whole palace is lighted by 
electricity and the greater part is warmed by steam, and both of 
these important engineering appliances seem to have been 
entrusted to thoroughly etBcient hands. How it will fare with 
the perfectly Joined parquetry and knotless white pillars when 
the steam heat begins to operate, we cannot foretell, but the 
prospect suggests no little uneasiness. 

In general the building is a fine example of the capabilities 
and adaptability of Japanese decorative resources." 

Slio Kon Slia (Soul Reckoning Rest). This is a name ^iven 
to a Shinto temple erected to the memory of soldiers of the Im- 
perial army who were slain in different places. Nothing striking 
is found within the temple. 

Adjoining the Sho Kon Sha is the Toklo Race Course. This 
part of Tokio is a great pleasure resort. The Japanese are well 
skilled in the manufacture of fireworks, and here they are fre- 
quently exhibited to perfection. Several days in the year wrest- 
lers show their skill and dexterity, and occasionally fencing 
matches take place. 

A large stone tower will be noticed at the end of the Race 
Course. In the lantern at the top, a light is continually kept 
burning at night, in honor of the soldiers slain in the civil wars. 
The name of the street is Fuji Mi Cho. The scenery here is 
lovely. An extensive and diversified landscape spreads itself 
before you. On a fine day Oyama and the Hakone range are 
plainly visible, and Fujiyama, although so far away in the 
south-west, appears quite near. 

* Metal work for covering the heads of nails. 
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Veno (Upper Plain). This place is celebrated, not only for its 
fine temple and beautiful grounds, but for containing six of the 
tombs of the Sboguns. 

A relative of the Milsado called Miya (Prince), always resided 
here, and exercised his autliority as primate over the East of 
Japan. 

It was here that some adherents of the Mikado made a stand, 
and a battle was fought in 1868. 

Near the entrance to Ueno are three bridges, crossing a small 
stream. The one in the centre, Sammae Bashi, is famous for 
being the scene of the adventure of Sogoro, who hid himself In 
the timbers, which formerly existed, and thrust his petition into 
the palanquin of the Shogun, as the latter was crossing the 
bridge. See Mitford's " Tales of Japan," The " Ghost of Salsura." 

Ueno is often called the twin of Shiba. The entrance to it is 
through a large gate at the northern extremity of a wide and 
handsome street. On the right of the entrance are stone steps. 
Ascending these, a good view of the country and city is obtained. 
On the summit, In the pleasant shady grove, are many tea- 
booths, presided over by young damsels who invite the visitor to 
partake of tea and sweets. Should he, however, require some- 
thing more substantial, he has only to patronize the "Sei Yo 
Ken" restaurant, which is witliin the grounds. The gardens 
surrounding the house are prettily laid out, and many visitors 
come here to dine and enjoy the lovely scenery. 

Close to the Sei Yo Ken is a red bnilding which contains a 
large bronze image of Dai Butsu (Great Buddha) 22 feet high, 
made of bronze and filled with clay. 

Shinobazu no Ike, a small lake in these gardens, should be 
visited at the beginning of August, as at this time the lotus 
flower {renge) Is in full bloom. A race course surrounds the lake. 

Asaksa is the name of a district of Tokio, which contains 
a very popular temple, one of the most celebrated in Japan. 
Of all places of interest in Tokio, this will best, perhaps, repay 
a visit. The name of the temple is Kin Riu Zan, but it is 
more commonly known by the name of Kwannon Sama, in 
honor to a goddess of that name. The representation of Kwan- 
non is an Image of pure gold. It is kept in the most sacred 
part of the temple, and is seldom seen by any but the pulesit'&,\ 
It is only two Inches in height. TYiete «i.t<i iv\w.xv5 %w\i<:>>i<5>N.wa>^fc 
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There Is a pagoda ocai lliB Icmple. which Is approaohed by ft 
Btone-poved walk. On both aldea o( this are numerouB gay 

Qtlajs.ornaraenlBieto. The huge red building ] 
at llie entrance, or BBte-hull, coulDlns two gods of culoasal bIk 
Ther Bland In largo niches, protected by Iron ecreetii!. Tbey a 
the tutelary guucdlana of Hie gate, auii are called Ifi'O {Two 
Kings). One BtHnds reuUy lo welooma those who repent of tbelr 
alnx and determine to lead new lives; Lbe other welcomea tba 
birth of an Infatid destined to become a good man. 

The visitor will notice tbe number of tame pigeons flying 
about. They are held aacred ; and to give ploua people aa 
opportunity to feed [hem, women sell peas or rice here In liltlo 
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there are ebrysanthemum shows and tbe nut 
Will spend all spring and summer in IralnlnK the vines 
. growing the flowers for the Bxhlbitlon. to which each visitor is 
ged about two cents. Each show contains two or ttires 
I booths fitted up with flgnres lo Illustrate some blstorlcal or 
traditional theme, over which vines have been trained and to 
Which chrysanthemum biOBSoms have been altaobed so as to 
uonstltute natural robes and scenic accessories. Sometimes a 
whole fable would be thua illustrated by means of several dis- 
tinct floral tableaux. Of course, these representations were a 
the more interesting when lbe visitor bos a Itcowledge of tl 
history which bad been chosen to fumisb the design. Eve 
withont this a study of the skill displayed by these JapanesB ] 
florists is abundantly entertaining. 

In this district Is located the YoaMuvira. It consists of soma 
wide and really flne streels, In which are many well built and 
handsome houses. 
To the North of the Aaalcsa bridge stood a massive gale tower, 

>11ehed In 1SI3, and of its stone the tirldge was built, 
Blngokn Baabl (Bridge of tbe Two Provinces), so called 
1 river which It spans, once separated two provlaoea. 
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From this bridge, which is 132 feet long, a fine view of the river 
is obtained. 

Eko In (Temple of grateful Betarns) is very popular. Here 
are buried the victims of the great earthquake which happened 
the year 1656. 188,000 people are said to have come to an un- 
timely end at that time. 

In 1855, another terrible earthquake destroyed 104,000 people 
and the cemetery was enlarged to receive this additional number. 

There are several subordinate shrines attached to the main 
temple, containing colossal gilt images of Buddha. 

Nllioin Baslil (Japan Bridge). This famous bridge was re- 
built in 1873. It spans one of the widest canals, the banks of 
which are lined with fire-proof storehouses. It is in the very 
centre of the city ; and from it to other places within the Empire 
all distances are measured. 

At the South end of this bridge, on the West side of the street, 
formerly could be seen the Kosatsu or Government notice- 
boards. On these the edicts against Christianity were hung up. 

The New BonleTards. Near the Kiobashi commences the 
Boulevard, which terminates at Shimbashl. This is the largest 
street in Tokio, about ninety feet wide, and contains two and 
three-storied houses, of mixed European and Japanese architec- 
ture, which are occupied chiefly by the commercial class. There 
are wide brick side-walks, and a macadamised street pavement. 
Trees are planted on both sides of the road. The articles ex- 
posed for sale in the shops are tastefully arranged, and comprise 
those of foreign and Japanese manufacture. 



TRIP II (1 TO 2 DAYS). 

OTHER PIPAGES OF INTEREST IN TOKIO. 

MalKOjliiia (Opposite Island). On the opposite bank of the 
Sumida gawa is this quiet and picturesqae island. It is seen at 
its best at the beginning of February, when the plum trees are 
full of blossoms, and at the beginning of April, when the cherry 
trees are in bloom. 

Sort Klrl (Excavated Ditch). This place is very pretty for 
its floral attractions. It can be seen to great advantage early 
in June. Thousands then assemble to admire the beautiful 
blossoming iris (fleur-de-lis) growing in trenches. 

There are mlnature hills and artificial water-courses. Rustic 
bowers and other resting places, seem to invite the visitor to be 
seated, where sipping tea, and inhaling the fragrance of the 
flowers, he may contemplate the pretty but rather circumscribed 
landscape. One or two hours can be charmingly spent here. 

Kame Ido (Tortoise Well) situated in Honjo east of the river 
is about 21) cho from Hori Kiri. This is one of the many attrac- 
tions of ToJsiio. 

There is a Shinto temple erected in honor of the Japanese 
patron of letters. This man lived in Kioto in the ninth century, 
and held office next in rank to the Emperor. Losing the favor 
of his sovereign, he was banished to Chlkuzen, and there starved 
to death. He was afterwards deified under the name of Tenjin. 
Temples erected in his honor are found all over Japan. 

The temple of Kame Ido is in imitation of the one at Chiku- 
zen, which was erected in honor of the same person. "Within 
the grounds is a pond, surrounded by large fuji (wistaria), to be 
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seen at its best In May, and well stocked with gold flsb. On a 
little island In the centre are pine trees brought from Chlkazen. 
The pond Is crossed by two curious senai-circular bridges. 

Tenjin is worshiped by those wishing to become learned men. 
On the 25th of each month, a festival is held here. Boys and 
girls learning to write, propitiate the favor of Tenjin by offering 
him their writing brushes. A large box full of old brushes may 
be seen. The gate of the temple is admired for its carving. 
Formerly a Literary Society, composed of poets etc., met here 
once a year. 

The temple contains a number of good portraits and paintings 
on wood. On the right of the temple is a marble figure of a cow, 
and a shrine which contains two faces of the imps called Tengu, 
Near the gate is the figure of a black and white horse, and 
several subordinate shrines. 

This place ought to be visited at the latter part of January as 
the flri«;ario6ai (sleeping dragon-plums) are then in full blossom. 

Go Hlakn Rakan (Temple of the Five hundred Sages, or 
Disciples of Buddha). There are two buildings; the first con- 
tains representations of Hachlman Sama, having three eyes, 
horns in the back, hoofs like a horse, and long hair similar to 
that of a wonvan ; Eblsu, accompanied as usual by a fish ; 
Dalkoku, sitting on a koku (measure of rice), with a mallet in 
his hands, which he has only to shake to bring countless wealth 
to the worshipers. Also some gilt-lacquered effigies of the dis- 
ciples of Buddha, all being about two-thirds of life size. Count- 
less numbers of prayers, are tied to the wire near these figures. 

The second building contains a colossal gllt-lmage of Buddha 
in the repose of Nirvana, resting on a large throne. One one 
side of him is an elephant and on the other a lion ; Kasha, his 
best disciple, stands on his right hand. It was he who collected 
the discourses and sayings of his master, and formed the original 
Buddhist canon. Anan stands on Buddha's left hand. Inside of 
the railing to the left, is an image of Emma the Lord and Judge 
of hell. A gigantic representation of Emma Is also to be seen at 
Shlnjlku, about half a ri from Yotsuya Go Mon. 

The Temple of Sadilman (The God of War). The chief 
deity of this temple, situated in the Fukagawa district, is OJin 
the son of the Empress Jingo Kogo, who conquered Korea 
3rd century. OJin was deified, and is now wot«»\iVe«At. 'Wft 
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posthumous name of Hachiman. Many of the heroes and 
generals of Japan were in the habit of coming to worship at his 
temple, and all male infants, are presented with a figure of OJin. 
Almost every village in Japan has a temple in his honor. 

The visitor passes under several portals, and crossing a stone 
bridge, finds himself in a temple decorated with white paper 
and a mirror. This edifice is dedicated to Hachiman. There are 
several shrines on the right of the temple worth notice. ' One 
is dedicated to Kobo Daishi, the inventor of the Japanese 
Alphabet; another to Ten Sho Daijin, the Sun-goddess and 
divine ancestress of the Mikado; and to numberless other deities. 

Behind the main temple is a minature Fujiyama, thrown up 
as an ornament. To the left of the temple will be noticed a 
shrine In honor of Kompira, 

OJl (King's Son) is a delightful summer retreat, and is gene- 
rally the rural resort for pic-nic parties. A delicious fragrance 
floats in the air, and flowers of the richest hues are seen every- 
where. The maple trees here at the middle of November show 
a lovely foliage. OJi has many pretty gardens situated at the 
opening of a defile from which a small river escapes in cascades 
and meanders gracefully through the valley. Over these 
limpid waters arise and extend the galleries and pavilions of 
the tea-houses, in such way that one may enjoy at the same 
time the coolness of the water, and the shade of the large trees 
which surround the establishments. Before reaching Oji, ascend 
the hill from which a fine view of the country is obtained. 
Distant from Nihombashi 3)4 ri. 

The government here has erected a paper factory. 

Zempnkiijl (Temple of Virtue and Prosperity) is located in 
the south-west of Shiba, about half a ri distant The American 
Legation was situated here from 1857 to 1873. The temple belongs 
to the sect of Buddhists called Shinshlu. The fine old jinko tree 
(aloes) which stand near. Is famed throughout the land from the 
following legend : Many centuries ago, Shinran, the founder of 
this sect, when on a missionary tour in the Kwanto, stopped at 
the house of a priest, (previous to the erection of the temple) 
and there passed the night. By force of argument he converted 
the priest to his peculiar tenets. Before leaving in the morning, 
he planted his staflT in the ground, saying: If my doctrines 
be true, this stafiT will take root and become a great tree. In 
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process of time, the staff did become a tree, and grew and 
flourished. Hundreds after seeing the tree, were made converts 
to the Shinshiu doctrine, and the temple of Zempukuji was 
built Although, a few years ago, this flne old tree was struck 
by lightning it is still vigorous. In autumn and early winter it 
assumes a grand appearance, as its leaves are then changed to a 
pale golden yellow color. 

A little less than half a ri South of Zempukuji, in the cemetery 
attached to a monastery, are two tombs with English in- 
scriptions, erected at the expense of the late Shogun's govern- 
ment. The first is in memory of Mr. Heusken, interpreter to 
the American Legation, assassinated January 14tb, 1861, while 
returning to his lodgings. The second belongs to Denkichi a 
native, but naturalized British subject, who met his death in a 
similar manner. 

SengrakiUl (Hill Spring Temple) of Takanawa about ^ a 
mile from the Sblnagawa Station is celebrated over the length 
and breath of Japan, as adjoining it are the graves of the 
" Forty-seven Bonin." 

The story of these heroes is told by Mr. Mitford in, his "Tales 
of 6ld Japan.'* It describes how forty-seven brave men avenged 
t'Ee death of their lord, who had been compelled to commit 
hara-kiri for having, in a fit of righteous indignation, drawn his 
dagger and wounded a courtier of the Shogun. The deceased 
Vas buried at Sengakuji. Only fifty-three of his three hundred 
vassals agreed with Kuranoske, the secretary of the dead lord, 
to revenge his death. They determined to kill the man who 
had insulted their master and caused his untimely end. In 
order to avoid suspicion and throw their enemy off his guard, 
they dispersed themselves over the country, ever faithful to the 
object In view. One year was allowed to pass before Kuranoske 
met his comrades in Yedo. These then nnmNm-'' >* forty- 
six, as the rest had died in the taeantlmr r 
attacked the house of their enemy, and a0 
his retainers, cut off the head of him who h 
of their lord. This they carried in trlnmph f 
washing it in the well, which the YUdtor 
outside of the cemetery, they placed it on ttu 
tomb. There they prayed for some time, 
head back to the relatives of its fonaes omft. 



Attertheperpetratlonof tbia tntBBdy. they gave themselves up 
to the aovenitnent, who oonslijeriiig the natare of the oSbnoe, 
allowed them lo die the death of honor by diaem hoveling them- 
eelvefl. They eheertulty obeyed this order, aod died betoro the 
gr&ye ot their lord. 

Forty-seven uprljht atones will be seen. The forty-aeveoth 
belongs to a SulsumR man, who hnd Insulted and spit upon 
KnranoRke, whom he suppoaed bad no Intention ol avengtng 
his master: as In turtherance ot his, Kuranoske's aohems, he lay 
drank, or pretended lo be so. In the atreet. Atlerwarda to make 
atonement for what, he had done, and In admiration rorKura- 
Doske, this man eontmltted Aara-kiri before his tomb. 

The temple Is remarkable for containing aonio effigies ot 
the ronln. together with a ten relics, such as swords, bits ot 
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Me^nro (Black Eyes) tn the 
distant from Shi ba. This Is a very pleasant resort tor a pic-nio 
party. On a hill, near the village Is a lemple dedicated lo Fudo 
Samo. The grounds nronnd the temple are prettily oultlvated 
and decorated with flowers. The walks are cool, and the visitor 
may enjoy a promenade, cnmpletely shaded from the Sua, be- 
neath the outspreading tollage ot glnnt trees. Outside the 
lemple, persons are frequently seen stauillng nearly naked 
under streams ot water which How ont ot n braien dragon's 
mouth. This Is done aa a penance to propitiate the gods. Even 
on the coldest day In winter, devotees will not shrink from the 

There are here bronie Images ot Tengv. Tengu la an Imaginary 
being, supposed to Inhabit mountains and unfrequented places. 
It Is generally repreaented with a large nose, wlnga and two 
claws on each foot and hand. Naught; children at once 
promise to be good it threatened with the Ire of this dreadful 
monster. Two or Ibree mlnutea walk from the temple, brings 
the vlaluir to the tomb at OompachI anil Koranmsakl. The 
affecting story of these devoted lovers, Is found In "Tales of 
Old Japan," When Qonipaahl snfTered decapitation for his 
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tomb, are partly love knots, and partly manuscripts containing 
the fond hopes of the numerous lovers who visit Meguro. 

The maple trees, too, ought to be seen near the end of 
November. 

The Toyama rifle-range is situated on the western side of 
Tokio near the Shinjlku botanical gardens. In all Tokio rifle- 
ranges foreigners are not allowed to practice, except at Mukoga- 
oka, if introduced by a friend. 



TRIP III (2 DAYS). 



NARITA. 

This town Is situated in tlie nortli-east of the province of 

Shimosa, about 15 ri from Tokio, In a rural and pleasant district. 

It may be reached overland from Tokio; the itinerary, then, 

being as follows : 

Distances between each 
consecutive place. 

Tokio (Nihombashi) to Bi Cho 

Ichikawa •• Idzumiya " — 3 25 

Ya wata "iVatomMraj/a" ..4 19 

Funabashi "TsM^aya" 5 29 

Owada 9 3 

Usui "Otoiya" 11 13 

Sak ura " JTomej/a " 12 13 

Sakasaki 12 31 

Shusui "Cornea/a" 13 13 

Narita 15 16 

Or, it may be reached by taking boat at Yokohama and 
landing at Noboruto at a short distance from which is Ghlba, 
the capital of Chi ba Ken. Taking the road, then, which passes 
through Hasama, the road leading from Tokio to Narita will be 
met at Sakasakai. 

Or, if the traveller desires to see more of the country he may 
land at Ksaradzu, the distance between it and Yokohama being 
performed in about 33^ hours. A boat leaves •' the creek " every 
day at 8 a.m. the fare for one passenger being 10 cents. Should 
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one wish to hire a special boat with four rowers (similar to the 
regular boat) the fare would be 2.50 yen. Then, the road along 
the coast is taken, passing through Narawa, Anegasaki, Goi, 
Yawata and Chi be. 

On nearing Narita the stranger will observe here and there 
some monumental stones. Some of them are of great antiquity, 
while others have been recently constructed. They are all de- 
dicated to Fudo Sama (the Ood of Fire). After passing Shusui, 
where rest can be taken at the Komeya, these monuments 
become more and more numerous until Narita is reached. 

Narita has about 600 houses and 8,000 inhabitants. Out of 
this number of residences, fully 500 are hotels, the best being 
Wakamatsuya and Surugaya in front of the temple. This may 
at first seem an exageration ; but it will not appear so, when it is 
considered that accommodation is required for no less than 
50,000 visitors every month. These come to worship at the 
Naiita-do, a large temple on the side of a hill, to which Narita 
owes its fame. 

The TEHPiiE. This edifice is one of the most celebrated in 
Japan. It is situated in the centre of the town, and has a fine 
grove of imposing trees in its rear. It is dedicated to the god 
above mentioned. This temple belongs to the Tendai sect of 
Buddhists, which is one of the most powerful and iufiuentlal in 
the country. The edifice covei*s an area of 225 tsubo ; it was 
erected about 27 years ago, at a cost of 100.000 yen, and occupied 
five years in its construction ; but the value of property has in- 
creased so much since then, that it is now valued at 500.000 yen. 

The god Fudosama was brought from Kioto to Narita 045 years 
ago, and by its aid important victories are said to have been 
gained ; one especially against the pretender Masakado, a re- 
sident of the province of Shimosa, who during the reign of 
Shujiaku Ten-o, intrenched himself in a stronghold which he 
thought was impenetrable, and gave out that he was the rightful 
and sole sovereign of Japan. Troops were sent from Kioto to 
punish this usurper. General Hirosawa took Fudosama and the 
amakuni (sacred sword) with him to the battld-field, and after 
many confiicts, led his soldiers to complete victory. 

The Narlta-do has seven times been destroyed by fire previous 
to the erection of the present edifice ; but on each occaaiow ¥v\^^ 
Sama has escaped uninjured. TMb \ftiii"B!\fi Va wj^-^^o-^vfe^ xs^ 
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ii^hing to meet with a favorable reoeption from the God of Fire, 
must follow this example, for a time at least Before the wor- 
shipper Is allowed to bow before Fudo, It is absolutely necessary 
that his bojdy should be thoronghly cleansed with cold water. 
Persons are seen kneeling In the yard, while men draw up water 
from the well and throw It over them. To endure this drenching 
during winter requires no small amount (tf endurance. 

Close by this well is the dan-jiklrdo where penitents retire to 
ffist for a whole week, being permitted to drink only water 
dnring that time, and to have a dally cold bath. 
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VICINITY OF YOKOHABIA. 
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TRIP I (1 DAY). 



. KAMAKVRA, DAI BUTSV AND ENOSmBIA. 

This, the nicest trip in the vicinity of Yokohama, can be made 
in one day, and by two different routes, the best of which will be 
described first. By the second route one of the priettiest views 
in Japan, the Plains of Heaven is lost. 

The itinerary by the most Interesting way is as follows : 

Distances between each 
consecntive place 

Yokohama to Hi 

Seki 2 

Kanazawa 4 

Kamakura.. 6 

DaiButsu 6 

Inamurasaki 7 

Koshigoye 8 

Katase and Enoshima . . 8 

Fujisawa 9 

Totska II 

Hodogaya 14 

Yokohama 15 

The road between Yokohama and Katsise, via Kanazawa can 
be made either on foot, horseback or in Jinriksha; while on the 
«'<)tum trip cars can be taken at the Fujisawa R. R. Station. 
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Engage a Jinriksha with two pullers in the morning, say at 7 
o'clock, to take you as far as Fujisawa. Fare about 1 yen each 
coolie; be particular in Instructing them, to take you to Kama- 
kura by way of Sekl and Nokendo, or else they will make a 
short cut, by turning to the right a little before coming to Seki 
and make you miss the one view for which you wanted to make 
the round trip. 

Seki. There Is nothing remarkable at this place, but the 
Jinriksha men generally stop here for a while to refresh them- 
selves. There are two tea-house where foreign liquors can be 
obtained. 

If okendo. After leaving Seki, about half way to Kanazawa, 
Tomloka, a summer resort for foreigners. Is passed to the left. 
(Tomloka may be reached from Neglshl in boat In less than an 
hour, fare 40 «en/ or by Jinriksha by following the new road 
which passes by Suglta. See Map of the '* Vicinity of Yoko- 
hama"). A short walk then takes the tourist to Nokendo, con- 
sisting of a single tea-house. A few steps above this is a famous 
pine tree called Fude-sute McOsu (Flinging away the pencil Pine) 
because the famous Japanese artist Kanaoka, who bad come to 
sketch the scenery, flung away his brush, at the foot of this tree, 
in despair, being unable to transfer to paper, the beauties of 
nature which he saw before him. 

The view obtained from here is one of the most perfect beauty. 
On one side Mississippi Bay, dotted with sails, stretching out as 
far as the eye can reach, and on the other Fujiyama towering 
high above its neighbors, standing out with Its clear outline 
marked distinctly against the blue sky, and looking the patriarch 
it is, ever watchful over its countrj'. Beneath, at our feet, as It 
were, the Plains of Heaven, with the pretty village of Kanazawa 
nestling In its bosom. Nothing In Japan or elsewhere can sur- 
pass the scenery as viewed at this point. 

Kanazawa. As a rule a short stop is made here to give the 
horses- or coolies a moment to breathe and the riders time to in- 
dulge in a glass of beer. Kanazawa, once the stronghold of one 
of the great dalmio, where to this day can be seen the site upon 
which his castle stood, and the remains of the fortifications 
which once surrounded it, is situated on the eastern shore of 
GoiiDSBOBOUOH INLKT. When Kamakura was the Ea&t«rcv 
Capital of Japan, Kanazawa was a very V\2a^OT\,«ocv.\.\«^"Ci« 
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In the time of the Hojo family, many curious laws or edicts 
were enacted, which are still observed by the people of the 
neighbourhood. The tombs of Hojo Akitoki and his son Sada- 
toki are to be found at this place. The former is said to have 
established the celebrated school of Chinese literature, and the 
large library which formerly existed here. The large temple In 
the village is worth a visit. 

At this place are to be seen in their glory the finest fiowers 
grown in Japan. They are peonies, and their gorgeous beauty is 
exceeded by no other blossoms to be found in the land. The 
plants are of an average height of about six feet, and have been 
furnishing their wealth of beauty these three hundred years. 
The peonies are in full flower during the month of April, the 
later buds not opening until the first days of May. They are of 
different colors, some white, streaked with delicate shades of 
pink, deepening into bright hues of scarlet, with stamens 
variegated with purple, scarlet, pink and shades of color almost 
Indescribable, others of delicate shades of purple, and others of a 
rich dark maroon shade. The average diameter of these fiowers 
is eight inches but measure some times as high as fifteen, and 
some of these shrubs produce as many as twenty fiowers. The 
chrysanthemum here is also found of enormous dimensions 
and the iries attain a size and beauty unknown elsewhere. The 
lilies of Kanazawa are unequalled, camellias attain the dimen- 
sions of forest trees, and the rapidity of growth of the bamboo 
is almost incredible. The name. Plains of Heaven, by which 
this place is known, is certainly not misplaced. Inns : Iwamoto 
and Ibisuya. 

Kamakura is situated in a valley, enclosed by hills. Enough 
might be said about this ancient historical old town to fill a 
large volume ; but space will allow but a few remarks. Kama- 
kura was for nearly 400 years the political capital of Japan. 
Here the Minamoto family resided. It was made the military 
capital or the Empire in 1185 by Yorltomo, the first Shogun. 
Here many bloody battles were fought; and here some of the 
most remarkable and stirring events in the history of Japan 
happened. Of almost every spot of ground, something can be 
related to entertain the student. 

The greatest attraction is the Shinto temple of Hachiman on 
Tsurugaoka hill. The approach to it is imposing and beautiful. 
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The teitnple proper rests on a plateau, which is reached by 
climbing fifty eight steps. 

Before the temple stands the Kagura Den, used for the per- 
formances of sacred dances (kagura). 

On mounting the steps, examine the noble specimen of icTio 
tree (Salisburia Adiamtifolia) on the left, said to be a thousand 
years old. It is related that in 1218 Kugio, the grandson of Yori- 
tomo, stood behind this tree, dressed as a girl, waiting for an 
opportunity to kill Sauetomo, his own uncle, who had been 
made minister of state in place of Kuklo's father, killed to 
make room for Sanetomo. This design was accomplished one 
night as Sanetomo descended the steps. The shrine of the later 
is seen on the right of the step where he fell. 

From this elevation, a beautiful view is obtained down the 
avenue stretching to the sea. 

Within the temple are seen some very fine and costly swords, 
manufactured by men of great celebrity as armorers. The very 
long sword, ornamented on the scabbard with the phoenix and 
kiH flowers, belonged to Odawara Hojo. There are three swords 
which once belonged to Yoritomo. The scabbards of two of 
them are of silver, inlaid with gold, while the blades of the 
three are lacquered to prevent rust. Three more swords, once 
the property of other Shoguns, are elaborately ornamented with 
the gold chrysanthemums. A stand of ornamented bows and 
arrows is worthy of notice. It is massively embossed with gold 
and silver storks and ornamented with pearl. These were the 
property of lyemitsu the third Shogun. 

lyeyasu's dragon-helmet with white cords and decorated with 
filigree work is exhibited. There are also a helmet whitsh be- 
longed to Hldeyoshi (Talko sama), Nichiren's inkstone, Yori- 
tomo's hunting suit, etc. The shrine of Take-no-Uchi is in the 
left wing of the temple. He was the guardian of Hachiman, 
and is said to have lived upward of three hundred years. 
Turning to the right, on the North, the visitor will notice an 
image of Yoritomo, whose shrine stands outside the temple 
enclosure to the westward ; his tomb is at the head of a flight of 
steps to the westward. 

Some large enclosed stones (onna ishi) are believed to possess 
some sacred influence. One of these, under a tree, to the rl%V!ii^> 
is prayed to by barren women, that lY\ev isi«»."^ \>^<iOTCL^ Vt\5^^3tQi^.' 
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The priests have here set up a small camera, and photograph 
visitors, taking Dai Butsu as a background to the picture. 

Near the Dai Butsu there is a small temple dedicated to Kwan- 
non from which a splendid view of the surrounding country is 
obtained. The great image of Kwannon, about 30 feet high is 
concealed by doors which are opened only on March 12-18 and 
on June 17-18. It can be seen very dimly after passing through 
a little door to the left. The image is said to have been sculp- 
tured, in the 8th century, by a certain Kasuga Bus-shi. 

Inamnra Saki. The road from Kamakura to Enoshima 
takes a westerly direction and strikes the beach near the village 
of Sakanoshta. Here all educated Japanese pause, and while 
contemplating the lovely scenery, conjure up the fond historical 
associations of events which occured on this spot : Nitta Yoshi- 
sada, the faithful, brave and devoted vassal of the Mikado 
Godaigo, was sent in 1383 against the powerful forces of Hojo, 
the lord of Kamakura. At this place he received a sudden check 
from a fleet of war-galleys, which blocked his passage by sea 
while an overpowering army prevented his progress by land. 
His followers were in despair and expected defeat, for it seemed 
hopeless to attempt forcing a passage through such a formidable 
barier, while the fleet was so near. Nitta, however, the night 
previous, had sacriflced to the kami and earnestly entreated that 
the waves should recede. The Emperor presented him with a 
beautiful sword. This as a prayer offering, he cast into the sea 
in the presence of all his followers. That evening the tide 
ebbed, and at daybreak, the galleys were far out in the bay, too 
distant to do any harm. The soldiers of Nitta, seeing that their 
leader had been thus highly favored by the gods, placed every 
confidence in him, and unhesitatingly followed him to trium- 
phant victory over the dry beach. Kamakura was taken, and 
the power of HoJo at an end. In this conflict 6800 retainers of 
Hojo were either killed or committed hara-kiri. 

The Volcanic island seen in the south is Oshima or Vrles 
Island ; and in the same direction, but more distant, are the 
mountains of Idzu. On the right may be seen Enoshima and 
the peak of Oyama. 

The road from Inamura Saki to the village of Koshigoye Vi 
the scene of many battles, fought in the middle ages for 
possession of Kamakura. 
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A little farther on the tourist crossefl the iBtream called Yaklal 
Qawa. Yuklal means, to meet in the way from opposite direc- 
tions. A very interesting incident is connected with this spot: 
Nlchiren, the celebrated Buddhist priest who lived at Kamakara 
about A.B. 1250-1280, had incurred the displeasure of Toklyorl 
Hojo, the lord of that city, and was sentenced to be beheaded In 
the village of Koshigoye. The executioner had raised the sword, 
and was about to strike, when the weapon was broken into three 
pieces, and the priest remained uninjured. Astonished at this 
occurence, the executioner sent a message to Kamakura to heg 
that Nichiren should be reprieved; as it was supposed that a 
miracle had already saved his life. Toklyorl, at the same time 
repenting of the sentence, had sent an attendant to order his par- 
don. The two messengers met at this brook and hence the name, 

Kosblgroye. The relics of Nichiren are preserved here in a 
temple called Kiukoji. A tomb in the cemetery of this villa^ 
called Chojatska, contains the remains of the sixteen children 
of a rich man, who were devoured by dragons. 

Katase. There Is nothing at this villarge to attract the atten- 
tion of the visitor, beyond a Buddhist temple of little celebrity. 
Lately the grounds surrounding it have been laid out in pretty 
gardens, from which splendid views in every direction are 
obtained. Here the Jlnriksha is left, and a little rest taken, as 
fair accommodation may be obtained at the " Kashiwaya." 

Enosbima is a delightful resort for a large number of plea- 
sure seekers. Even in winter the Island is well worth a visit, as 
the scenery is ever beautiful, and the rocks are clothed in 
perpetual green foliage. 

Enoshlma Is an Island only during spring tides, or when the 
wind blows strongly from the sea, being a peninsula under other 
circumstances. Here are two large tea houses, where foreigners 
can stop at, the Tatsubanaya, where the owner and his ancestors 
have lived for upwards of two or three hundred years, and the 
Houchi of comparatively modern date. The best Inn though is 
the "Iwamotoya." 

On the island is a narrow inclined street, full of hotels and 
shops, where coral, sea shells and many curiosities, worked 
into ornamental and useful articles are exposed for sale. Here, 
many specimens of the "Hyalonema Sleboldi** (Jioau-gai) are 
seen. This rare and interesting sponge, which grows with its 
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glassy cable downwards, is found only in deep water, at some 
distance from the coast of Japan. 

Enoshima is noted for Its delicious fish, which are kept fresh 
in deep ponds until required for use. Divers are dally employed 
in bringing to the surface dwabi and cray-flsh. Huge crabs 
measuring ten to sixteen feet between the extremities of the 
outstretched claws, are sometimes caught. 

The origin of Enoshima, as translated from the Japanese, is as 
follows : 

"In the sixth year of the reign of Kal Kua Tenno (152 B. C.) a 
great storm arose at night off the coast of Sagami. Black clouds 
covered the sea, and the waves reached unto the heavens. In 
the morning celestial music was heard, and in a parting of the 
clouds, appeared a beautiful lady of divine form, accompanied 
by two boys of exquisite beauty. The storm ceased, the black 
clouds were dispersed, and the island of Enoshima appeared 
»wlth the heavenly lady sitting on its top." This lady was Benten. 

Many years ago, the people of Sagami were terrified by five 
large dragons, which lived in the marshes, then so abundant. 
Hundreds fell victims to these rapacious monsters; and one rich 
man lost the whole of his children. Benten however, tamed the 
dragons, and rendered them powerless to do harm, 

There were several temples on this island, one of which was 
devoted to the worship of this goddess. 

There is also a cave, said to have been made when digging for 
gold. It may be entered with safety at low water. The bonzes 
will supply lights. The original shrine of Benten was formerly 
kept in this cave, but has since been removed to make it agree 
with Shinto principles. 

On returning, if required, take Jlnriksha for the Fujisawa 
Station. Fare for each puller 8 sen. The cars will take the 
traveller to Yokohama in 47 minutes. 

By the other route, should time be pressing, the cars of the 
Tokaido line are taken in the morning direct for Kamakura, 
from which place Dai Butsu, and, if desired, Enoshima are 
visited. On returning, Jinriksha are taken at Katase for Fuji- 
sawa; or if Enoshima Is omitted, the return to Yokohama can 
be made by railway from Kamakura. 



TRIP II (3 DAYS). 
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OTA MA. 

Take cars at the Yokohama B. B. Station for Hlratska, and 
thence Jinrlksha for Koyasu. Fare for one puller 30 sen; time 
about two hours. The return is made in much less time. 

Should one desire to see more of the country he may take the 
following road : 

Distances between each 
consecutiye place. 

Yokohama to Bi 

Kashiwo 2 

Chogo 4 

Yoda 6 

Ferry— 

Toda 7 

Kasuya 8 

Ishikura 9 

Koyasu 9 

The road to Oyama runs through an undulating country with 
pleasing scenery, but having no temples or historical associa- 
tions worth describing. There is a horse race held every year 
in February at a race course situated between the villages of 
Okadzu and Chogo. The Sagamigawa Is crossed by ferry at 
Toda. From here to Koyasu the road is almost always ascending. 

The village of Koyasu, at the foot of Oyama, runs into that of 
Oyasiamachi, in such way that, as is very often the case in 
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Japan, one cannot tell where one village ends and the other 
commences. The Jinriksha coolie will stop at the entrance of 
Koyasu, at the Koraaya, while the traveller will be told that he 
is at the Kameya (where he should have directed the coolie to 
go) in Oyamamachi : Advantage is taken of the names of the 
hotels sounding very near alike, and of the ignorance of the 
visitor who believes himself to be at his destination. He should 
insist that his luggage is carried to the Kameya without stopping 
(the Jinriksha though must be left at the entrance of Koyasu), 
where better accommodations for foreigners are found. In this 
way the summit is more easily reached the start being made 
from a nearer point. The accommodations at the hotel in 
Koyasu are solely for Japanese guests, although foreigners are 
taken in, but at the Kameya foreign custom is especially in- 
vited. The two gardens at this hotel are good specimens of 
what amount of scenery can be crowded in an extraordinarly 
limited space. 

Oyama (Big Mountain), is another place occasionally visited 
by the foreign residents of Yokohama and Tokio, and by the 
Japanese, as this too is a sacred mountain. 

Oyamamachi as well as Koyasu, consists of a stream running 
along side of a single street, the further end of which is reached 
by a large number of steps. The inhabitants are occupied either 
in entertaining the pilgrims or making rosaries for them and 
toys for children. Not far from, and back of, the Kameya, is a 
cascade about 20 feet high forming at its bottom a sacred pool. 
Further on the traveller comes to a toHi from where two flight 
of steps commence; one of longer and easier ascent than the 
other. A large temple is met about 28 cho from the summit, 
where there is another small sanctuary in a ruined state. The 
top is about 4000 feet high, and from it a fair prospect can be had 
of a lai^e tract of country, but it cannot be compared with the 
view that can be obtained from the summit of some of the 
mountains of the Hakone range. 



TRIP III A (4 DAY). 
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TOKOSKA. 

Yokoska is easily reached, in about two hours, by the steamers 
which leave Yokohama, from the English Hatoba, four times 
daily, and allows the tourist to remain there nearly all day. 

Another and the quickest way is by taking the cars at the 
Yokohama R. R. Station direct for Yokoska. 

At this place, situated in Susquehana Bay, are the Arsenal 
and Dockyard of the Government. The Mitomiya is the hotel 
mostly frequented by foreigners. A short distance from it is the 
village of Heml, near which place the grave of Will Adams, the 
celebrated English pilot is found. 

The visitor may return by Hemimura, Kanazawa, Tomloka 
and Negishi. Hemimura is distant from Kanazawa about 
three ri. 

To reach Hemimura from Yokoska, the traveller has only to 
pass through the gate in front of the landing wharf, and turn to 
the right, when he will soon find himself on the desired road. 
After a few minutes walk a temple belonging to the Shlnshlu 
sect of Buddhists and founded by Shlnran is seen on the rlght- 
For a small fee the priest will exhibit a bronze image of Kwan- 
non in a gilt case, together with a long leaf, such as the people 
of Burmah and Slam use for writing on. This Is covered with 
characters and set in a gilt frame. Three figures are very skll. 
fully represented on the latter, said to have been carved by 
Adams, who, if the priest Is to be believed, worshipped them 
according to the Buddhist rites. 
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About ten cTio distant from this temple, entailing a walk of 
about half an hour up hill, are the great attractions of this 
lacallty, the tombs of Will Adams and his Japanese wife, dis- 
covered by Mr. J. Walter of Yokohama in 1872. 

This celebrated pilot left the shores of England to join a fleet 
of ships, fitting out In Holland for a voyage of trade with Japan. 
The enterprise proved most unfortunate. The ships had to con- 
tend with boisterous weather, and the crews suffered greatly. 
Only one of the fieet, with Adams on board, reached her destlnar 
tion, in the year 1607. On arriving at Japan the troubles of the 
survivors were not at an end, for they were treated by the 
natives with much cruelty. The authorities, however, finally 
relaxed their severities, and the unfortunates were afterwards 
treated with kindness. Adams owing to his knowledge of 
mathematics and ship-building, became a great favorite of the 
Shogun, who confered upon him the annual revenue of 250 koku 
of rice and a tract of land at Hemimura. Adams, although 
treated with respect and honor, nevertheless, wished to return 
to England, as he had there a wife and daughter. This not 
being allowed, he took to himself a Japanese wife, by whom he 
had a son and a daughter. He lived for many yeara at Anjin- 
cho (Pilot Street) near Nihombashi, Toklo. Before dying he 
choose this spot for his gra,ve. It commands a good view of the 
surrounding hills and bay. The original expense of the tombs 
and stone lanterns, was defrayed by his neighbors living at 
'Xnjin-cho. One of his countrymen had a stone walk and fiight 
of steps constructed by means of which, the tombs are made of 
easy access. He left $2465 to be equally divided between his 
English and Japanese family. A new tomb has been lately built. 

Many Japanese believe tnemselves to be his descendants. 
The people of Anjin-cho celebrate an annual festival In his 
honor on the 15th of June. 

Vraga, Less than 2 ri from Yokoska is the town of Uraga, 
celebrated as the place where Commodore Perry anchored in 
July 7, 1853. Splendid views are obtained on the way to, and 
on the hills surrounding this town. 

Time permitting this and the following trip ought to be made 
together according to Trip HI B. 



TRIP IV (3 DAYS). 

-o-:*4**:*0" 

KANOZAN. 

When looking from Yokohama, in an easterly direction, 
across the Bay of Tokio, on a flue day, the mountains of Kadzu- 
sa and Awa are visible. This range is called Nokogiri Yama 
(Saw Mountains), as when viewed from a distance, its pix>file 
has a serrated appearance, resembling the teeth of a saw. Kano- 
zan (Deer Mountain), 1210 feet above the level of the sea, is the 
highest hill in Kadzusa. 

It can be reached from Yokohama by taking the boat (a large 
sampan) which leaves every morning "the creek," near the 
Maldabashi, at about 8 o'clock, for F.utsu (6 W), and thence with 
Jinriksha to Kanozan (5 ri). Futsu is a large and dirty fishing 
village on "Sandy Point" opposite and due East to the entrance' 
of Yokoska Horbor. The fare by the regular boat is 10 sen for 
each person; but a similar sampan can be hired for a party's 
own exclusive use for 23^ yen. 

Or, a boat can be engaged, for the same amount, for Ksarazu 
(7 ri), the principal town in Kadzusa, thus avoiding some of the 
inconveniences, which will be pointed out further on ; but the 
length and Inconvenience of the journey by water in a Japanese 
sampan is the same. 

The above are the most objectionable ways of arriving at 
Kanozan, although apparently the shortesL Should the wind 
fail the passage to Futsu will take about 5 hours ; then 1^4 hour 
is lost in this village in waiting for jinriksha, if more than one is 
wanted, as they have to be sent for to another village, Sadamoto, 
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while In Futsu accommodations are of the worst kind, and when 
one has landed there he requires some food. 

The road from Futsu to Kanozan is far Inferior to the one 
from Ksarazu, although both of about the same length (5 ri). 

The best way is to take passage in a little steamer which 
leaves Belganjima, Toklo, every morning at 8 o'clock for Ksa- 
razu, time 3 hours, accommodation fair ; fare 1st class 40, second 
class 30 «6n. Jlnriksha to Kanozan, time 4 hours (in returning 
much less), fare one coolie 35 sen. Arrived at the foot of the hills 
either two coolies are required, or Kanozan must be made on 
foot. The walk is very pleasant. 

In returning, leave Kanozan, in Jlnriksha, at about 9 a.m. 
Ksarazu will be reached in less than 3 hours. Stop at the 
Fushimi-ya, (an excellent Japanese hotel) where tickets can be 
procured, and from where sampan can be taken for the steamer 
laying at anchor at a short distance. The steamer leaves every 
day at 1 p.m., and will reach Reiganjima, Tokio, In ample time 
to catch the 5 o'clock train at Shimbashi for Yokohama. From 
the landing to Shimbashi Jlnriksha with one puller 10 sen. 

Whatever road may be taken, however, two days are lost in 
going and returning, but the views enjoyed, especially the one 
of Ku-Jiu-ku Taml, will repay the trouble. In summer Kanozan 
is a delightful resort, and although not very high, being the 
highest of the hills in the province the wind has fair play, and 
is constantly felt. 

There are many good Japanese Hotels here, with splendid 
views, as the Maru-shichi, Fukul-ya and Fuji-ya, but by far the 
best is the Yuyo Kan, lately built, especially with regard to 
foreign guests. But for something discordant here and there of 
minor Importance, it is an agreeable blending of Japanese and 
foreign architecture. The wood, of which the building makes 
a magnificent show, was all obtained from the surrounding 
country, which abounds in magnificent specimens of tall 
conifera. The hotel, on clear days, can be seen with a field 
glass from the bund of Yokohama^ 

The village is divided by an old Buddhist temple In two 
portions: the lower portion, Shtamachi, which is first entered, 
either from Futsu or Ksarazu, and an upper one, Wamachi. 

The temple, built In the beginning of the last century ^ i& 
situated within a grove of giganllQ Ue^s, «>.^^ \& ^^^^^a^a^ ^^ 
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YakushI, in whose honor festivals are held on the 28th of March 
every year. In the same grounds the Rokkakudo (hexagonal 
hall) is worthy of notice as it gives an idea of extreme antiquity, 
while comparatively modern. 

Kanozan may be considered one of the centres of the most 
picturesque scenery in the country. Less than 10 minutes walk 
from the lower end of the village, in an easterly direction, on 
the left of the road, a torii and 218 steps lead to the old Shinto 
temple dedicated to Shiratori Jlnja, on the highest point of 
Kanozan. The view from this temple is obstructed by the tall 
trees surrounding it, but on the opposite side of the toriit a stone 
throw from the road, the magnificent view of the "99 valleys »♦ 
(Ku-jiu'ku Tani) spreads befor you. 

From the edge of the hill here, whose side is cut way almost 
perpendicularly, is displayed one of the prettiest and original 
views in Japan. It reminds one of a map in relief, not on a 
very large scale, of a very mountainous country. One imagines 
almost that he can measure the hills and little valleys with 
compasses. The view is limited, commencing from the left, by 
the hills of Tengaki, Sakanata, Kiosumizan, Makibana and 
Nokoglrizan. 

A little to the right of the spot from which this view is ob« 
tained, a course has been recently built, for horse racing a la 
Japanese (Keba). Where the turn is the sharpest the side of the 
hill is almost perpendicular, and should the horse stumble, 
which he is most likely to do on a curve of such short radius, he 
with the rider would make the highest Jump ever attempted. 

On the opposite side of the village, less than half an hour walk 
from Wamachi, at a spot called Toriizaka, and known by having 
on it one or two tateba (resting places for coolies) another 
splendid view is obtained, almost similar to the one from the 
Yuyo Kwan. The view Includes the Bay of Tokio, and Fujiyama. 

Further on, about one ri from Wamachi, near the village of 
Togura a very large camphor tree (£«u no kt) and a waterfall 
are to be seen. 

About 7 ri, in a south-easterly direction from Kanozan, on the 

coast, is Kominato celebrated for being the birth place of Nichi- 

ren, the founder of the Hokke sect of Buddhists, to whom 

-^m belongs the temple deviding Kanozan in an upper and 

• viUage. 
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The traveller, being at Uraga, may hire boat for Mlnato (also 
called Ten-jin-yama), a prettily situated village (south of Futsu), 
which he will reach in about 2 hours, and ascend Kanozan 
distant about 2% ri. 



.^. 



TRIP III B (4 DAYS). 

TOKOSKA, URAGA, KANOZAN. 

Time allowing the places described In the previous two trips 
ought to be visited as follows : 

Take boat or cars direct for Yokoska (or after having seen all 
the places described in Trip X, Instead of returning to Yokohama, 
take cars for Yokoska) and after having visited Hemimura, 
walk to Uraga from which place hire sampan for Miuatomura 
(Tenjln yama). From there proceed to Kanozan and. return by 
way of Ksarazu to Tokio and Yokohama. 



ROUTE IV. 



THE HAKONE BAN^E. 



TRIP I (2 DAYS). 



HITANOSBETA AMD TICINITT. 



In the trips of this Route headquarters are supposed to be 
made at Miyanoshta as the most central place from which to 
visit the most interesting places in the Hakone Range, and as 
there will be found the best hotels, for foreign guests kept by 
natives, in the neighborhood if not In the whole country. 

To reach Miyanoshta cars are taken at the Yokohama R. R. 
Station for Kodzu, and thence Jinrlksha, carriage or tramway. 
Fare from Kodzu to Miyanoshto about 60 sen. 

The following are the places along the Tokaldo Railway as far 
as Kodzu : 



Distances between each 
consecutive place. 



Yokohama to Ri 

Hodogaya I 

Totska 8 

Fujisawa 5 

Hiratska.. 9 

Oiso 10 

Kodzu 14 



Cho 


Ri 


Cho 


22 


1 


28 


23 


2 


— 


32 


2 


9 


14 


8 


18 


5 


— 


27 


5 


4 


_ 



BEodograya A Totska are two large towns of no importance 

from any artistic or historical points of view, but at the last 

face should the tourist wish to spend a "Sunday " he will find 
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good fare and a hearty welcome at Curtis* Hotel. About a mile 
South of the town, on the right hand of the old road to Kama- 
kura, are some artificial caves (Taya no Ana)» Representations 
of many living and Imaginary creatures are carved on the wall. 

Fnjlsawa is a busy commercial town situated on the Sakai- 
gawa (Boundary River), so called because it forms the boundary 
of two provinces, Takaza and Kamakura. Fujisawa contained 
a very fine temple called Shojokoji, belonging to the Grodo sect 
of Buddhists. It was burnt down in 1880, but Is now almost 
wholly rebuilt. 

The Mikado and Shogun, frequently came here to worship, 
and occupied some of the handsome apartments during their 
stay. The presiding deity is Taikosama. Many members of the 
Hojo family are buried in the cemetery adjoining this temple. 

The best hotels at this place are Tomoyeya and Kameya. 

In the spring, thousands of people are met here wending their 
way to all parts of the country. They go in companies of five or 
six. Some are dressed all in white, and are called Oyama-Mairi 
(The going to Oyama) ; others are known by the name of Kom- 
pira-Mairi (The going to the temple of Kompira). Those habited 
in tight-fitting clothes, a broad sun-hat and straw sandals, pre- 
sent the most striking appearance. A piece of straw matting 
envelopes their bodies, and is used as a protection against heat 
and rain. When camping out in the open hair, the matting Is 
utilized as a carpet to sit upon. All of the above pilgrims 
(dosha) are supposed to be making a pious tour to worship at 
those places which their name designates. 

BElratska is of little importance, beyond containing two or 
three good tea-houses. 

Olso possesses such an aspect of cleanliness and quiet, that 
many travellers are tempted to pass the night at one of the com- 
fortable tea-houses to be found there. About dusk, fifteen or 
twenty girls will be seen promenading the principal street. 
They are dressed in the most gaudy colore, and with painted 
faces and rouged lips, are out for exhibition before plying their 
unfortunate trade. The Toriokan is an excellent hotel on the 
sea shore. 

Kodzn about 1% ri before Odawara is a village brought lately 
into notice only for having been for a short time a terminus 
on the Tokaido R. R. 
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Odawara is situated on the Hayakawa (Rapid River); so 
called because it flows rapidly down the Hakone range. It has 
its source in the north-west portion of the Hakone Lake, and 
empties itself into the Bay of Odawara. 

Odawara possesses considerable historic interest. From the 
year 1200 to 1600, it was a city of much importance. It was for a 
long time the residence of the " latter Hojo family." They came 
from Ise, about 1500 and after conquering Idzu obtained posses- 
sion of Odawara. This family was afterwards annihilated by 
Hideyoshi (Taiko Sama). After the fall of this house Odawara 
fell into the possession of the Okubo family. The castle is now 
in ruins, and the moats are fllled up with rubbish. There are 
some very good hotels, one of which, the Kataokaya, has special 
accommodations for foreigners. 

From Odawara to Miyanoshta the itinerary is as follows : 



Odawara to Bi 

Yumoto 1 

Tonosawa 2 

Miyanoshta 2 

Having taken a new conveyance at Odawara, the Hayakawa, 
a river which the pedestrian will cross more than once in his 
tramps in the neighborhood of Miyanoshta, is crossed again at 
Sammaibashi. 

Tmnoto is a picturesque village noted for the manufacture 
of wooden articles. A good hotel in which to pass a few of the 
hot days of summer is the Fukuzuml. 

Tonosawa is another hamlet prettilly situated on the Haya- 
kawa, noted for its hot baths, and having also two good hotels, 
the Suzukiya and the Tamanoyu. 

BUyanosbta is one of the summer resorts of foreigners re- 
siding in Japan. The two best hotels, or rather the only two 
hotels where accommodations in foreign style can be had, are 
the Fuiiya and Naraya, the last one being the most prettily 
situated. It frequently happens, during the warm season that 
every room of these hotels is occupied, still lodging will always 
be found as the sojourners are always moving from place to 
~'ace in the neighbourhood. 





Distances between each 
consecutive place. 


Cho 


Ri 


Cho 


26 


1 


26 


— 


— 


10 


3i 


— 


81 
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Mlyanoshta and the places in its vicinity are celebrated for 
their hot mineral springs containing sulphur and other thera- 
peutic ingredients. In any of the inns, where the tourist may be 
resting, he will find baths of these waters which are brought 
from the hills in a succession of bamboo pipes. 

Dosasblma. Almost under Miyanoshta lies this quiet little 
village imbeded between mountains. Two paths lead from 
Miyanoshta to Dogashima, one of which runs along a waterful. 



TRIP II (3 DAYS). 

OJIOOKV, OTOMITOOE AND FIJJITA91A. 

The Itinerary from Miyanoshta to Fujiyama via Gotemba is 
as follows : 



Distances between each 
consecutive place. 



Cho 


m 


Cho 


11 


— 


11 


16 


— 


5 


29 


1 


13 


17 


— 


24 


17 


2 


— 


17 


3 


— 



Miyanoshta to Ri 

Kiga - 

Miyagino — 

Sengokuhara 1 

Otomitoge (top) 2 

Gotemba 4 

Subashiri 7 



After leaving Miyanoshta and passing Sokokura, which may 
be called, its western end, in about a quarter of an hour Kiga 
is reached. 

Klgra and Mlyagrlno are two small villages with nothing 
remarkable except the pretty situation, the former having a 
good hotel, the Matsnkaya, and plenty of hot baths. A diversion 
may be made to the left and 

OJlgrokn reached from cither, but the ascent from Kiga is 
preferable (about 10 cho). 

OJigoku (Big Hell) is a perfectly barren, sulphurous mountain, 
about 1,300 feet about the level of the sea. Over and through it 
flow streams of sulphurous water, and from the cracks, one 
comes to now and then, break the sound of subterranean rivulets 
and the vapor that arises from the boiling waters below. The 
surface of the mountain is covered with sulphur deposits, and 



- Otomitoge. - 
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there is no path over wliloti one nnaccuBlomBa lo the dangera 
or the place canliJ go with aaret;, The naitlye s^'deB use the 
grealeat precaatlons. for the appareaCt; solid portlooB ol the 
mountrtla are constantly BhKClog, aud the whole party might be 
precipitated throagb a gup made by their □nited weight. The 
guides, who Qse long bamboo polea to try the ground in front 
and on either aide oI tbera, must be (ollowed In elnglo Qle, with 
BuSclent spaoe between eeoh member at tbe port;, who alao 
cony long poles, to gaard against loo great a nelglit being In 
tbe same pla«e at one time. Along tbe more daogerona portions 
a narrow path Is made by such of the natives aa may have 
lately croased the mountain by placing a line oI stoneB on either 
Bide, and frequently within a foot of these aloneB the polei may 
bo thrust through the oruat, when upon the withdrawal of the 
pole a msh of vapor will coma fortb. The view from the top 
of OJlgokQ IB exceedingly beautiful, and tbe traveller will re- 
cogQlze places already, or about to be described. 

Ccseeoding the mouataln by lis northern Hide the path may 
be taken which leads to Sengokubara aud Otomitoge. 
. Otomltoflie. From tbls poas on the one side the traveller 
lootCB back on (ho Ilakono lake and on the valley ttarougli 
which be baa paused, while before him lies outspread the vast 
level plain from which the harmonious curves of Fujiyama 
sweep upward. 

OotemltB. At tbe foot of llie long slope below Otomitoge iles 
tbe village of Ootemba, surrounded with a wide extent of blgbly 
cultivated lands, all showing the same careful tillage that Is to 
be seen all over the country. This village 1b quite a pretentious 
one, and Is a busy center of traffic and travel, having large and 
well appointed liotels, among which the Fujlya and Oralya are 
preferred by foreigners. 

Subaabiri. Tbe next stage la the village omnbaahlrion tbe 
further side of the valley aud at the base of Fuji. Tbe loaU 
tbllher Is a dellgbtful one lo walk over, as it leads tbrougb 
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Irom which a departure Is taken to ascend the m< 
bOBBta of one street only and may Iw designated as 
hotels and lestauranls. From one end of Us single s 
Other are handreds of adVertlBlng tlags 4\sYiVa.'ie&. 
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bclgbt-colarod etrcamecs floKt on [ho breeze, each teltlng Its tale 
of auporLor ocaammodfLtiona lo be abtalDOd M the place from 
trhlch It IB BuBpended. Foreigner!' prefer though to pass the 
night at Gotemba, as lU hotels are cleaoer and have twttar 
acuomm od atl o u b. 

At tliQ extremity of 9iibashlri [bsre Is placed a fori, and there 
standa a temple dedicated to the worship or the god ot the 
monnt^n, Maoy of the pllgrlma mho congregate at the village 
OD their 'R'ay to Fujiyama arrange to spend the night 
norehlp at this temple. 



IBB SSCKNI DF FUIIIAMA. 



e bGBt time for the aicent la between the middle of Julf 
the middle of AugusL 

e start for the summit should be made very 
morning, and guides previously engaged. Fee (or each guide 
I j/en a, aay, Ttiese tiardy ffleii> doI only conduot Btrongcrs U 
the top, but carry their luggage strapped to (heir backs. Thli 
among other thlugB should consist of warm rugs and 
and a supply of provisions, A good telescope would be 
of great enjoyment. The guides furnish their patrons vltb 
alavea about ali feet long. Straw sandals iviara}i) 
lerable lo boots or shoes, for those who can wear Ihcm as being 
less likely to slip ; but several pairs of thene will bo required. 

* "Horses may betaken as far as the rest-sheda at Mma-giiesbl, 
1% rL ThiB part of the way lies along a brood avenue through 
the forest, with an average inclloo of 4 or 5 degrees; the path 
beyond Is narrow and Impracticable for borses, being obstructed 
In places by the roots of trees. Tlie next stage of about 1 rl, sllll 
ascending gently, brIngE us to the small temple known as Eo- 
tnllske. On Ibe way and Just before reaching this temple are 
some half-a-doien rOBlrhuls, at most of which Japanese fooit Is 
obtainable. At Ko-mlCake the ascending path passca through 
tho temple to the right of tliealtsr, while on the left enters the 
desi^endlng path. About halt-way betneen this point . 

on the path issues from the forest on to Ibe bare i 
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the base. At No. 1 station the but no longer exists. Wild straw- 
berries abound near the upper limit of the forest. The path now 
winds among bushes over the hard black ashes, passing hut 
No. 3 in ruins to No. 4, where the steeper part of the ascent 
begins. To the right or No. 4% {Shi-go go-ahdku) is a hut at the 
entrance to a small cave called Tai-nai, or 'Womb.* The dwarf 
aider bushes cease about No. 5. In the vicinity of this station is 
found the curious Bosch nlaicla glabra, known by the Japanese 
as o-niku; a decoction of the root Is esteemed by them as a 
valuable cure for bruises. At this station there are 2 huts, both 
good, and immediately above them again is the hut No. 5^ 
{gongo go-shahu). From the 6th to a little beyond the 7th station 
the track ascends by some steep lava dykes. Although there Is 
no regular path, the way Is not difiQcult to find, as it is very 
distinctly marked by the cast-off sandals of the pilgrims. Above 
No. 7 the ascent is by carefully arranged zigzags among the 
loose cinders. At Station No. 8, where the Yoshida ascent Joins 
in on the right, are eight huts, offering excellent accommoda- 
tion. At No. 9 there is one hut, and at the top {cho-jo) are as 
many as eleven. 

Aj^proximate heights of the Stations, 

FT 

Subashiri 2,520 

Mma-gaeshi 4,410 

Ko-mltake 6,430 - 

No.28tatlon 7,560 

•• 4 " 8,420 

• " Ayi " 8,570 

•• 5 " 9,400 

" ^ " 9,450 

" 6 " 9,800 

*• 7 " 10,200 

8 " 10,990 

9 " 11,640 

Summit 12,100 

Descent to Subashiri. 

The path is the same down to No. 8, where it breaks away to 
the right, and descends the loose cinders by a kind of glissade^ 
in Japanese hctahirit direct to the Suiia.-Vi«i.x^\\i\3X>'a.\.N2Qka^i^'^^'«- 
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edge of tbe forest ; the tim 

1 [ho summit. Between No, S e 
paeaea none of the bats. Ka-mllake (s 
tnrtber □□ through tbo woo<l." 

Fujiyama Is an extinct volcano. Eruptions nra meatloned ' 
In lbs chronicles of Japan as having occnreil In A.D. 709, 861,938. 
lOSZ, 161S and ITfXT. Though surrounded by mounlHln chains oa 
three sides, Fuji Is not of tbem, as It rises from a plain on three 
sldea, while on tbe side of Omlya the base Is washed by Lhe 
ocean tldea. The glorr of Fuji \s Its aymraetrtcal contour. Only 
on the south-east side Is lliere any break In Its majestic beauty. 
Its height la about 12,200 (oet, and probably there Is not another 
mountain of Its altitude that presents fewer obslBcles to Its 
ascension. The olruumference at tbe base Is about 1£S mllea. 
The ascent may be made from five different points or vlllaEes, 
located at Its base and quite distant frani one nnolber, so that 
people eomlng from any point of the compass need not make 



Fojlyamn Is 



reultto 



nltaai 




loly ground to great multltuiles of JapaneKe who 
illgplmages np Its helghls, A curious spectacle Is 
presented by the crowda of pllgrlma meellng here; Ihose coming 
down mingling with those going np, all ot them dressed In 
white garments, with a rosary of beads suopended from the neek 
and bearing a stsfT; and suspended from the belt encircling the 
waist al tbe head-man ot each band a hell, who°e JlDgle ringa 
out upon the sir at all hours of the day and night. i 

There Isa parapet of lava bnlll ou the outer edge of tbe lop, 

Insldeof which there are a number of huts built. In a continuous ' 

line, for the accommodation ol visitors. The summit of Fujl- 

, yama Is about WOO feet In diameter, tbe northwest and southeast 

1 portions of tbe circnmference being somewhat higher than the 

I .Tsmalnder. Tbe crater Is nearly circular and has a mean dla- 

r of 1,61X1 feet, the depth being Gig feet, Itn aides tapering 

down as do the sides of a funnel. There Is nu water or 

mountain, except on tbe summit, where a limited supply en 

got from two welMllce bolea, one of them being almost directly I 

opposite tbe other, and Just below the edge of the crater. There | 

arondway leading around the summit that Is easily tra' 
yind from which views are obulned embracing every point I 
mpass. Words are Inadequale to describe the grand J 
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panorama which everywhere uufolds itself to the view. The 
mountains of thirteen provinces are seen ; and also hundreds of 
towns and villages, which, half concealed by the abundant 
foliage of gigantic trees, dot the mountains and valleys : while 
by the aid of a good telescope, far distant cities are brought into 
view. Bays and gulfs appear as little ponds ; and rivers seem no 
larger than snakes, winding their tortuous paths between minia- 
ture hills. After an inspection of the crater already described 
the descent may be commenced, which is accomplished in a 
very few hours, and the hotel at Miyanoshta attained on the 
evening of the third day after the start. 
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TRIP III (2 OR 3 DAYS). 

HAKONE AND ATAmi. 

The itinerary from Miyauoshta to Hakone Is as follows : 



MlYANOSHTA tO 

Kojlgoku 

Ashinoyu 

Hakone 

Distance of Hakone from Yokohama 20 ri. 

The two days idciude the return to Miyanoshta, and the third 
the excursion to Atami. The trip must be made on foot or 
by kago. 

The road leads from Miyanoshta, through Sokokura, to Kojl- 
goku (Little Hell), 12J^ cho^ where there are some sulphur 
springs and to Ashinoyu about 25 cho further on. 

Asbinoya. This place is well known among the Japanese, 
who flock there from all parts of the country to be cured of skin 
and other loathsome diseases. The eflScacy of the sulphurous 
water of Ashinoyu is beyond a doubt. In many cases the native 
patients are so weak from tlie effect of disease, that they are not 
able to walk and have to be carried in kago to tliis village; but 
often after going through a regular course of bathing for a couple 
of weeks return to their homes restored to health. 

The Hotels, Kinokuniya and Matsusakaya, have accommoda- 
tions for foreigners. 

From Ashinoyw to Hakone the twin-crested mountain of Fu- 
tagoyama is passed to the left, after wlaVch liolhlug is met worth 
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describing. Where the road* leaves the Tokaido each cfio is 
marked by little images of Jizo marked on stones till the largest 
one is reached under an overhanging rock. 

Habone. The entrance to Hakone is through an avenue of 
magnificent treep. This village has some good inns, as the 
Kashiwaya, Yaraamotoya and Hafuya. These hotels are very 
near the lake, which has so many attractions for foreigners. 
The lake consists of a sheet of water, elevated above the level 
of the sea about 8.000 feet, surrounded by bare hills, ranging 
from 2 to 300 feet above its surface. Even on the hottest day in 
summer, it is delightfully cool near its banks. It is nearly 
two W in length between its two extremities, north-west and 
south-east. In the widest part It measures 24 cho, and in the 
narrowest about 12 cho. It is very deep, and is supposed to lie in 
the crater of an extinct volcano. The outfiow of the water which 
passes through a tunnel at one end of the lake, irrigates the rice 
fields of seventeen villages on the plains below. Boats are 
readily procured at Hakone for enjoying a row on the lake and 
Ojigoku may be visited from here. 

Fishing is not much indulged in, as the fish are coarse and 
have an insipid flavor. There are many liot sulphur springs and 
solfataras in the neighbourhood, particularly on the North side 
of the lake. Hakone is a great summer resort for foreigners. It 
has pleasant walks which are full of historic and scientific 
interest. The "Hakone pass" was first opened in the year 802. 
Previous to that time, travellers West were obliged to cross the 
Ashigara mountains. We read that the Ainos, who Inhabited 
the eastern provinces, crossed the barrier, and ravaged the 
country round about Suruga, Up to the end of the year 1866, the 
pass was in possession of the Shoguns. It had much the same 
appearance as at the present day, that is, with regard to its 
hotels, tea-houses, shops, people, etc. OfiScers were stationed at 
the town of Hakone, to prevent those Japanese passing who 
were not provided with passports, in which their persons were 
minutely described. Males and females > had to undergo an 
examination to discover that they had no wound, tumor etc., 
not mentioned in the passport. An old woman attended to 
ladies; and the latter, unless willing to give a bribe, were 
obliged to take down their hair, which had occupied houx^ 
to dress. 
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In 1868, a battle took place here between detachments of the 
Shogun and Mikado's troops, resulting in great loss of life on 
both sides, and the " barrier" being abolished. 

Atami is another place of resort for foreigners and Japanese, 
especially in winter as the climate here is very mild. 

The best hotels are the Higuchi and Shinseisha, the first one 
being built, and having special accommodations, for foreigners. 

The attraction of Atami, beside its mild climate and mineral 
waters, is,a geyser which issues all day, but shoots up with great 
force three times in 24 hours. The hot water, from the orifice In 
the yard of the government infirmary, supplies most of the 
hotels in town. 

Atami can be reached from Hakone after a walk of about six 
hours, passing only one village, Higane. The view is magni- 
ficent all along the road, especially from the top of Higanesan. 

The return, should the traveller desire to see new scenery, to 
Miyanoshta or Odawara ought to be made according to the 
following itinerary; the road along the shore is very picturesque: 



Distances between each 
consecutive place. 



Atami to M 

Iduzsan — 

Yoshihama 2 

Enoura 1 

Nebukawa — 

Odawara or Yumoto .... 1 



CJio 


m 


Cko 


18 


— 


18 


12 


2 


30 


30 


4 


24 


12 


5 


— 


32 


6 


32 



TRIP IV (3 DAYS). 
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3 


4 
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FBOm HAKONE TO FUJITABIA. 

From Hakone to Fujiyama via Yoshlwara the itinerary is 
as follows : 

Distances between each 
consecutive place. 

Hakone to Ri 

Mishlma 3 

Numadzu 5 

Kara 6 

Yoshlwara 9 

Omiya 13 

At a short distance southward from the Hakone pass Yama- 
naka (Within mountains) is reached. Well does it deserve its 
name, being so enclosed by hills and rocks, as to shut out 
pleasant views. As the open country is again reached, the 
scenery becomes very beautiful. A fine view of Fujiyama is ob- 
tained, and also of the Ashtakaya mountains. * 

The coolies descend the mountains at a slow trotting gait and 
the villages of Sasobara, Mitsuya,Ichinoyama and Takahara are 
passed in succession. They contain little or nothing of interest. 

mislilnia. Arrived here, the traveller will do well to order 
the coolies to take him direct to the '*Seki," which is a large 
and comfortable hotel, and the best one to stay at in this place. 
Mishlma is a busy little town. An extensive trade is done at 
the hotels and tea-houses. Travellers passing to and fro over 
the Tokaido stop at Mishlma. 
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There is a temple dedicated to the worship of the god Miyojin 
Sama. The building is very large and of modern erection, the 
old edifice having befen destroyed by fire some years ago. There 
is a gilt representation of Miyojin and two holy horses (jimma) 
made of wood, which were presented to the saint in memory of 
the two beautiful horses he used when an inhabitant of this 
earth. There are several minor deities. The approach to the 
temple is over a stone-paved walk, on the right and left of which 
are long oblong ponds well stocked with gold fish of large size. 
Women sell/u (a food made of wheat flour) to visitors, who may 
be inclined to feed the fish. 

Jinriksha, if wanted, must be engaged here for Yoshiwara. 

Nnmaclzn. At the other end of the town, the police station 
is seen, where passports are demanded. Close by is the telegraph 
ofllce. The bridge on the right leads to the Shiro or Castle 
formerly occupied by a daimio named Midzuno, who was in the 
annual receipt of 30,000 kokus of rice or about $260,000. The 
mansion was demolished fourteen years ago. Within the Castle 
grounds is an academy, where a large number of students are 
instructed in Japanese and English learning. A missionary re- 
sides there. Numadzu has also a theatre, which is occasionally 
visited by popular actors from Tokio. 

To obtain a good view of the surrounding country, the visitor 
will do well to ascend the Ashtakaya mountains. They are 
about 4000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Numadzu is well stocked with hotels, but Toraya is the more 
frequently patronized by foreigners. There are several temples 
which should be visited if time allows. 

Hara. This is a clean little town to the West of Numadzu. 
The country is very pretty, and fiowers and fruits are seen every- 
where. Oranges, figs and persimmons grow in abundance. 

The well laid out grounds of Mr. Uematsu, a Japanese yeo- 
man, are much admired. Passing Kara one seldom neglects 
to pay them a visit. All strangers are admitted by courtesy 
of the proprietor, and allowed to examine his large collection of 
Japanese plants and trees. Most of the former are grown in 
fiower-pots kept ii^ roofed houses. One tree, about fifteen feet in 
height, particularly attracts attention as it is said to possess 
iectrical properties ; so much so that when the trunk is rubbed 

Uh a silk handkerchief, the leaves at once become erect. This 
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tree is called saru-suberi or slippery monkey. Tea and cake are 
generally brought to the visitor, for which he has nothing to 
pay; but the servant expects a small gratuity. Strangers are 
requested to write their names in a book kept for the purpose. 

The name of the best hotel is Kanukiya. 

Kasblwabara is the name of a small village a little further 
West. Trevellers frequently stop here to partake of the de- 
liciously cooked eels for which the place is noted. A good hotel 
at which to rest a short time is the Matsuya. 

Yosliiwara is a quiet and neat little town, but possesses 
nothing to interest the visitor. The best hotel is the Takasagoya. 

Here the Tokaido id left, and strangers make the best of their 
way to. 

Omiya. The residents here are principally gentlemen, and 
retired merchants. It would be difficult to find a more pleasant 
or snug retreat. Within a short distance of the town is a minia- 
ture lake of pure water. Many come here in the spring to enjoy 
themselves on its banks, and to admire the cherry and plum 
blossoms, for which this locality is so celebrated. Two of the 
cherry trees are said to be upwards of 400 years old. 

Having secured quarters at one of the hotels, the Konishi or 
Nakamuraya, it will b© v/ell to engage a guide or guides for the 
following day. One will be found sufficient for two persons ; but 
if the company number three or four, two ought to be taken. 

From Omlya to the summit the distance is estimated at ten ri. 
Several roads diverge from Omiya and wind up the mountain ; 
but it should be left with the guides which one to choose. The 
start should be made, not later than 4.30 a.m. The distance of 
about three ri can be accomplished on horseback or by kapo, 
until the arrival at a small shrine, when it is necessary to 
proceed on foot. 

The guides walk nimbly before, while the visitors, planting 
their staves firmly in the ground follow in their wake. The 
ascent is accomplished after mnob labour. A^ Ahnqt noon 
lunch is taken, sitting on a log of wood, nn^* ^ 

As the upward march is oontinned, ^n 
abundant, until only the hardiest tree* ft: 

At last even these disappear, and (he te« 
cone, and find themselves walkingr «pc" 
On this part of the moantAlu to «k «tan 
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rudely constructed, and destitute of matting and other necessa- 
ries of Japanese civilization. Nevertheless, travellers are very 
glad to recruit their strength with a short rest Similar huts are 
distributed at equal distances from this place to the top of the 
mountain. Now the ascent becomes more difficult ; the staff is 
found more useful than ever, the indications of a path are very 
faint, but the travellers follow the guides and at about 5 p.m., the 
summit is attained, and the weary climbers are not son'y to rest 
tnemselves in hut No. 10. 

After partaking of a little refreshment, the excursionists go 
out and reach the top, where a number of priests will be seen 
occupying themselves in affixing a large red stamp upon the 
clothing of the pilgrims as they present themselves for the 
purpose. 

For a description of Fujiyama see page 102. 

From Omiya the falls of Shiraito, the prettiest cascade in 
Japan should be visited. But although only 3 ri from Omiya 
the excursion would require the loss of one day. Time permit- 
ting, though, the visitors to Japan should not miss the sight, one 
of the prettiest in the world. The cascade will be described in 
Route V. 



ROUTE V. (4 OR 5 Days). 



TAC FUJIHLAWA AND K08HIUKA1D0. 

An interesting trip, through a very picturesque and easy road, 
and which would not take over 4 or 5 days, would be made by 
taking cars at the Yokohama B. B. Station for Yoshiwara on the 
Tokaido line, thence jinriksha for Omiya, the Fujikawa, Kofa 
and the Kobotoketoge ; and from the foot of that pass taking 
cars again for Tokio. The itinerary would be as follow : 



Yokohama to Ei 

Omiya (pages 94 and 107) . . 31 

Tsuribashi 33 

Manazawa "Mcutuya" .... 34 

Nambu "Niiya" 38 

Mlnobu "7\^nakaya** 41 

Kajikasawa '* Uedaya" ... 46 

Kofu **Sadoya" 51 

Komakai 56 

Sasagotoge — 

Kuronota "JkRyayo" 58 

Saruhashi *^ Daikokuya" . . 62 
Venoh&ra, **Wdkamatsuya** 67 

Obara **Komat8uya" 70 

Kobotoketoge 71 

Tokio 85 

Having reached Omiya, the fa^ls of Shiratto •bftnl'* »-» «*^to<l. 
The excursion should be made either on for 
the road to Kami Ide, 8 ri from Omiya, li 
There are no inns worth iKkeiiUon!te%\B 
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consecutive place. 
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which the loveliest cascade In Japan is to be founds The water 
falls in a semicircular shape, forming a kind of netting of silver 
threads, similar to Maltese filigree work. 

After returning to Omiya the road is followed to the Fujikawa, 
which is crossed, near Utsubusa, on the Tsuribashi (Hanging 
Bridge). 

The Tsuribashi, is constructed of small bundles of split 
bamboo, some 6 feet in length, laslied together, across eight 
stout ropes of twisted bamboo, attached to the rocks on the 
opposite shores. A single row of planks is supported by, and 
lashed to, the roadway formed by the split bamboo. The bridge 
is divided in two unequal spans and is altogether 100 feet long 
from end to end. 

From here the road follows the Fujikawa almost all the way 
up to Kofu, the scenery all along being beautiful, till Kajika- 
sawa is reached, where the plains of Kofu commence. 

The traveller ought to visit the new temples and bishop's 
house at Mlnobu, specimens of fine Buddhist, and Japanese 
architecture. 

Kofti is a large town, one of the silk centers, the country 
around producing also the best, grapes in Japan. 

One of the best inns is the "Sadoya.'* There is also a Japanese 
restaurant, the "Choyata" in Sakuramachi. 

Shortly after leaving Kofu the country becomes mountainous 
and picturesque again, and will greatly be enjoyed by the tourist 
as far as Kohotoketoge. After passing the Sasagotx>ge, the road 
crosses the Katsuragawa by the Surubashi (Monkey Bridge) 
which presents a very striking appearance if viewed from below. 

The Koshlukai(fo from the Kobotoke pass is flat and unin- 
teresting as far as Tokio. Carriage is taken near the foot of the 
pass and the Capital is reached in a few hours. 

This Route has hot been described before the one to Nikko 
because it should be visited first in preference, but because the 
start can be made also from Hakone, which has been already 
described. Should time be limited to only one "Route" then 
Nikko should be visited rather than the Fujikawa and Koshia- 
kaido. 



ROUTE VI. 

TRIP I (3 DAYS). 



THE MAUSOIiEI OF ITEYASU AND ITEMIT8U. 

NIIkIko (Sun's Brightness) is considered, and deservedly, one 
of the most lovely places in Japan. There is a native saying : 
NUcko mi nai uchiwa, kekko to iu na (until you have seen Nikko 
don't say /i«A;A;o— grand or splendid). Of the many places of 
Interest, that are to be visited in Japan, Nikko stands in the 
front rank. 

Some of its environs are very beautiful, and never fail to charm 
and interest the tourist. Nikko is celebrated for its mountain 
scenery, its lake of Chiuzenji and for the many cascades to be 
found within easy travelling distance. The "Sacred Ground,*' 
forms its greatest attraction. Here are gorgeously entombed 
lyeyasu, the founder of the Tokugawa dynasty of Shogun and 
his illustrious grandson lyemitsu. The "temples" although 
entirely of wood, are to all appearance as free from decay 
or deterioration as when they were built. The marvelously 
brilliant decorations of gold and lacquer, the exquisite carvings 
of birds and flowers, so realistic in conception and expression, 
are a surprise to those who have looked upon the elaborately 
wrought temples at Shiba, built at a later period. It would take 
too many pages to enter on a detailed description of the many 
beautiful structures that are clustered on the sacred grounds of 
Nikko and tell of the birds and trees, of the flr *Vie 

dragons, tigers, monkeys, lions, unicorns, 
and fabulous beasts, conceived by the 
devotees of the doctrines ot Ba^^YkSs ^ 
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chiseled for the contemplation of the devout— gods in blue, In 
green and in vermilion ; gods with fat bellies and big ears ; gods 
with three toes and three fingers only, and one, the god of 
thunder, with only two toes and two fingers. 

To «ee the two man sole! only, one whole day is required, two 
days being lost in going and returning. 

To reach Nikko the cars are taken at the Ueno R. R. Station 
in Tokio, and in about four hours Utsunomiya is gained. 

The itinerary from Utsunomiya is given below with the names 

of the best hotels : 

Distances between each 
consecutive place. 

Ri Cho 



Utsunomiya to Ri Cho 

Tokujira 3 — 

Osawa **Matsuya^* 5 — 

Imalchi " Hashidaya" ... 7 — 

Hachi Ishi Nikko 9 — 



3 
2 
2 
2 



From Tokio to Utsunomiya 26 ri, 

IJtsnnoiiiiya owing to its strategic position was selected as 
the stronghold of the Daimio who ruled over the province 
during the age of feudalism, and now under the present military 
organization of the empire, a large number of troops are stationed 
there. Like every garrison town in every country it is a gay 
place. There is much of interest about Utsunomiya, both of a 
legendary and authentic character. During the civil war of 1868, 
that gave the death-blow to the feudal institutions of the land, it 
was the theatre of fierce conflicts between the adherents of the 
Shogun and the forces of the Emperor. 

Here (there are some good restaurants near the station) jin- 
riksha are taken and the above road, lined with stately trees of 
pine and cedar is followed as far as Nikko. Fare for one puller 
60 sen. There are also carriages, but so uncomfortable, and with 
horses so miserable looking that it is better to avoid such means 
of conveyance. 

Nikko.— The entrance to this place is very imposing. As the 
traveller nears Imalchi, he will observe a second avenue of 
cedars. This and the one he is pursuing, gradually converge, 
until they form a junction before the entrance of the town. 
NJkko is surrounded by a range of mountains in the shape of a 
horseshoe, and jknown by the name of Nlkkozan (Mountain 
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Of Sun's Brightness). These are situated in the north-west 
boundary of the province of Shimotske, in the department of 
Tsuga. The original name was Futa-ara Yama (Two Storm 
Mountains) on account of the hurricanes In Spring and Autumn, 
which issued periodically from a great cavern in one of the 
mountains. In 820 the priest Kobo Daishi, made a road to the 
neighborhood of the cavern, changed its name and thus quelled 
the unruly storms. The Nllikozan have been rendered holy by 
visits from the Buddhist saints Shodo Shonin, Kobo Daishi and 
Jigaku Daishi. 

The best hotels are the Suzukiya, Kanaya, Ineya, Kobayashi 
Jiro and the Nikko Hotel. 

MiHASHi.— A short distance from the upper end of the village 
of Hachilshi (Nikko) a large red bridge spans the rushing 
Daiyagawa, which is at this point, about fourty feet wide. It is 
very substantially constructed, and rests on stone piers of great 
solidity, flxed in the rocks. Associated with it is the following 
interesting legend: •'When the holy Shodo Shonin visited 
Nikko for the first time and arrived at this spot, he found the * 
rocks so steep and the flood that passed between them so full 
of whirlpools, that it seemed impossible to get across. Appalled 
at the sight, he fell on his knees and prayed earnestly to the 
gods and Buddha for help, when in answer to his petition, there 
appeared on the opposite bank the faint outlines of the god 
Shinsa Daio, holding two green and red snakes, which he cast 
into the abyss. In an instant a long bridge was seen to span the 
stream, like a rainbow floating among the hills. Shodo Shonin 1 

and his disciples passed over in safety." The present bridge was 
built in 1635, and is 84 feet long and 18 wide. It is closed to all \ 

except the Emperor. The shrine of the god Jinja Daio stands on 
the side of the road opposite to the northern end. 

The Manqwanji.— The river is crossed by the Karlbashi 
(Temporary Bridge) so called because it was originally built for 
temporary passage, while the Mihashi was undergoing repairs. 
Crossing this and turning to the left, the tourist ascends the 
Nakasaka road through a small forest of cryptomerias, and 
flnds himself at the back of the Homba Sneh Wtt 
given to the enclosure which contained the iMMI 
abbots took up their abode. It was bamed down Jl 
its place was built the monaatAt^ Q»2l\<^^%lftMm 
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JoDO In.— On the right of the Hombo are the remains of the 
Jodo In monastery. Within the grounds stood a rough stone 
erected to the memory of Adachl Morlnaga, one of Yorltomo's 
most faithful servants. It was he who cajoled his master into 
marrying Masako, the famous Nun Shogun. 

Within another enclosure, back of the Jodo In, is the San 

Butsu Do (Hall of the three Buddhas), and a black column of 

copper 42 feet high called the So-rin-to, erected about 1643. 

^^ I To Sho Gu .— This is the name of the mausoleum celebrated 

^ . for conlaining the tomb of the renowned Shogun lyeyasu. It is 

situated on the southern slope of a hill behind the temple where 

the Qongen of Nikko have been enshrined for ages. Three days 

after the burial of lyeyasu, the tittle of Sho-ichl-i Yosho Dal 

Qongen was confered upon the departed hero, by a decree of the 

Mikado. This title was afterwards changed to Gu or Miya, this 

being the highest honor that it is possible to pay to the dead. 

There are only twenty-one shrines in Japan thus honorably 

I distinguished. lyemltsu, the third Shogun, who died 1651, was 

> buried within the bounds of the shrine in the same year. He is 

known by the posthumous title of Taiyu-In. 

Follow the southern wall of the Mangwanji, and along Its 
western side, On the left is an enclosure wherein once stood a 
palace intended for the reception of the Shogun during their 
visit to Nikko. After its demolition, the Shogun took up their 
quarters in the Hombo. Ascending some broad steps, orna- 
mented with cryptomeria on either side, the tourist sees a large 
f granite Torni presented by the Prince of Chikuzen in the year 
1081. Its height is 27>^ feet, and the diameter of the columns 
B]4 feet. On the left is a wooden Pagoda fToJ. It has a very 
graceful appearance, and is beautifully painted. It is 104 feet in 
height, and the roof measures 18 feet on each side. This monu- 
ment was the offering, in 1650, of the Daimio of Ohama, In 
Wakasa. The signs of the Japanese zodiac, painted in a life- 
like manner adorn the lower story. A pavement 40 yards In 
length, extends from the Torii and leads to the bottom of the 
steps, crowned by the Nlomon (Gate of the Two Kings). Enter 
the first court and you will see three beautiful storehouses (San- 
jin-ko) painted a bright red, containing respectively the utensils 
used at the ceremonies performed in honor of lyeyasu, pictures 
and Baddhlst scriptures, and the luxnitvire and other articles 
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T Tomb of lyemitsu. 
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used by that hero during his life. On the left of the gate is a 
gigantic tree of the species called koya maki (podocarpus inacro- 
phylla). Near this tree, is the stable where a sacred pony Is kept 
for the use of the god. Beneath the eaves are some very extra- j 

ordinary and life-like carvings of monkeys, young and old, I 

represented in various attitudes surrounded by flowers and J 

foliage, some shading their eyes with Iheir hands, some with 
flnger on lips, some again with closed ears, punningly called mi- j 

zarut iwazaru and kikizaru—* Zq.y\x^ or 'Saru' meaning monkey, ' 

mi iwa kiki-zaru signifying sightless, speechless, hearlngless. 

The splendidly ornamented pavilion in the foreground is the 
On Chodzuya or Holy Place of Purification. The cistern beneath 
It is the Miiarashi Suiban or Holy Hand-cleansing cistern. This 
is hollowed out of a single block of granite and so levelled that 
the flow of water brought from a fountain in the depths of the- 
forest behind the Toshogu, and welling up through an opening j 

in the botton of the cistern, is equally distributed over the four ; 

massive sides. The cistern is H% feet long by 4 feet broad and is j 

S14 feet high. On it is an inscription to the effect that it and the 
pavilion were presented by NabeshlmaShinano no Kami Prince 
of Hizen in the 4th year of Genua A. D. 1619i. 

Near this cistern is the Kiozo, a storehouse for Buddhist 
scriptures. 

Ascend the flight of steps, and examine the bell tower within 
the court on the right of the two stone lions. It is of most 
excellent workmanship and highly ornamented. There is also 
a bronze candelabrum given by the King of Riukiu, and a bell 
presented by the King of Korea, called the moth-eaten bell, 
because of its having a. hole at the top. On the left stands a 
drum tower, a candelabrum and a temple formerly dedicated to 
Yakushi Niorai. 

Ascending the flight of steps, on the platform of which stands 
the marvellous Yomel Mon the tourist has an opportunity of 
admiring such specimens of architecture, carving and painting 
not seen very often. . 

On either side of the gateway and on either aspect are the , 
usual niches or chambers, the walls of which are covered with a 
sort of arabesque design. The south chambers are occupied each 
by a wooden image, richly coloured and gilt, of a warrior ltLtoA.V 
armour, bow In hand and arto^ t^W^^ c^Vs^t. wi.\ia.s2«^%v^^^2*^'^^'^^ 
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and Sadaijin), those looking north by heavily gilded figures of 
lions represented as coachant, one with a green the other with a 
blue mane. The columns are of licaki wood (a sort of elm) 
coloured white and covered with arabesque scroll-work. The 
ceiling of the passage through the gate is adorned with paintings, 
the work of a famous artist of the 17th century named Kano 
Hogen. Judged by a Western standard they are of little value. 
The columns are surmounted by gargoyle-like heads of the 
mythological monster Kirin, At about half-height projects a 
balcony, carried round the structure, supported on lions' heads 
and provided with an elaborate balustrade variously orna- 
mented with carved work; the most pleasing compositions 
being of groups of children at play. Below this is an intricate 
system of projecting beam and rafter-ends, finished off with 
chased brass work, against which stand out, on either aspect, 
seven groups of Chinese sages supported on a kind of frieze 
variously sculptured and relieved at intervals by lions' heads. 
Externally, on either side, is presented a most pleasing composi- 
tion, sculptured in flat relief, of peony flowers white and green 
on a chocolate ground. Beneath the roof are grouped repre- 
sentations of musical instruments, writing implements, chess- 
boards, and the like. From the projecting eaves depend a 
number of bell-like ornamente in brass. The woodwork is for 
; the most part coloured white and not a square inch of it un- 
I ornamented. The Yomel gate is some 24 feet broad by 12 feet 

deep, the height up to the crest of the roof being about 84 feet. 

f Pass through the gate and enter a third court enclosed on 

three sides by cloisters. Here the priests used to chaunt' their 

orisons when assembled for the great annual festivals. On the 

fourth side it is conflned by a high stone wall built against the 

face of the hill. On the right of the gate are two buildings called 

respectively Goma Do and Kugura Do. The flrst of these ediflces 

contains an altar, on which is burned the fragrant cedar ; and 

the second contains a stage for the performance of the religious 

I dance called Kagura. Over the door is a carving of the sleepy 

f cat (nemuri no nekoj. This is one of the many productions of 

the skillful left-handed artist Hidari Jingoro. Many wonderful 

stories are related about him. One is as follows :— Prior to his 

y great popularity, he come to Toklo on some business, and be- 

/ cnine deeply enamoured of a certain beawlUul and wealthy lady. 
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Tlie poverty of the artist forbade marriage; so he returned to his 
own pi*ovince, tbinkitlg only of his beloved, a prey to the deepest 
melancholy and unhappiness. Her dear form was engraved 
upon his heart: but he determined to transfer the likeness to 
wood. He made an image which resembled the fair lady so per- 
fectly, that it became endowed with life, and lived with the de- 
lighted Jingoro in the enjoyment of mutual love and happiness. 

On the left of the Yomei Mon is a coach house for the cars 
used in the procession of the 1st of June. 

«**The gate, called Karamon, tlirough which the enclosure 
called Tamagaki is entered Is composed of Chinese woods inlaid 
with great skill and care. Visitors are required to take off their 
shoes. The folding-doors of the oratory are beautifully decorated 
with arabesques of botan flowers in gilt relief ; over the door and 
windows of the front are nine compartments filled with birds 
carved in relief, four on each side of the building, and there are 
four more at the back on each side of the corridor leading to the 
chapel. The interior is a large matted room 42 feet long by 27 
feet deep, with an ante-chamber at each end. That on the right, 
which was intended for the head of the Tokngawa family, 
contains pictures of Kirin on a gold ground and four carved 
oaken panels 8 feet high by 6 feet wide. The subjects are the 
Chinese phoenix variously treated, and appear at first sight to be 
In low relief; but on close examination it will be discovered 
that the figures are formed of various woods glued on to the 
fiurface of the panel, a suspicion of which fact is naturally 
excited by a quantity of false brass-headed nails, which do not 
add to the beauty of the work. The rear compartment of the 
ceiling Is carved wood, the Tokngawa crest In the centre sur- 
rounded by phoenixes In diffierent attitudes and groups of chry- 
santhemums. The opposite ante-chamber has the same number 
of panels, the subjects of which are eagles, very spiritedly 
executed, and a carved and painted ceiling, the subjects on 
which are chrysanthemums round an Apsara in the centre. 
The gold paper, goheit at the back of the oratory and a circular 
mirror are the only ornaments left, the Buddhist furniture of 
bells, gongs, books of prayers, and so forth having been removed 
when the *pure 8hIn-to' form of worship was introduced. 

* Ttom Satow and Hawes*. 
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Two wide steps at the back lead down into the * stone chamber' 
(UM no vna.)^ so called because it is paved with stone under the 
matted wooden floor. The ceiling is divided into square panels, 
with gold dragons on a blue ground. Beyond are the gilt doors 
of the honden, or chapel, containing four apartments, to which 
access is not obtainable. The first, called the heiden, where the 
offerings are presented, is a beautifully decorated chamber 
having a coffered ceiling with phoenixes very diversely de- 
signed, and carved beams and pillars of plain wood. In it stand a 
gilt gofiei offered on behalf of the Emperor, and a silken one pre- 
sented by himself on the occasion of his visit to Nlkko In 1876. 
The last probably contains an i-Tiai or monumental tablet in- 
scribed with the nameTo-sho-gu,by which lyeyasu was deified." 

In order to reach the tomb of lyeyasu, it is necessary to pass 
again through the Karamon, and between the two buildings, 
Goma Do and Kagura Do, to gain the wall in the eastern piazza. 

Turning to the left the visitor ascends several steep fiights of 
about 200 steps, which conduct him to the tomb of lyayasu on 
the hill beyond. The tomb is of bronze ; and is similar to those 
of the later Shogun, to be found in Shlba. Before it is a low 
stone table, ornamented with bronze stork, holding a brass 
candle in its mouth, a bronze incense burner, and a vase 
with artificial lotus fiowers and leaves in brass. Two amainu 
[ (heavenly dogs) stand on guard near by. 

. FiJTA-ARA NO JiNJA.— On leaving the tomb of lyeyasu, turn to 
f the right at the bottom of the steps, and pass under the wall 
until an enclosure containing the temple called Futa-ara no 
Jinja is reached. Its former name was Shingu Gongen. The 
divinities worshipped here are the god 0-ma-muJi no Mikoto 
and the goddess Tagorihime, who appeared to Sho-do, on the 
Nantaizan, (to which he penetrated under the protection of the 
god Kwannon), and promised to assist him in watching over the 
welfare of mankind. A third god adored there is AJi-ski-take- 
hiko-ne. The original Hotoke (the general name for Buddhists 
divinities) of these three Gongen are Amida, Bato-Kwannon and 
the Thousand-handed Kwannon. 

The Be&iains of Yoritomo.— Leaving Futa-ara no JinJa, and 

descending the path, two red lacquered buildings are seen. The 

one on the left, the Jogio Bo dedicated to Madarajln, is particu- 

//ir/jr Interesting, being the place where the bones of Yoritomo 
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are preserved. The building on the right, the Hokke Do, is 
dedicated to the goddess Kishibojin, the patroness of children. 

The Tomb op Tbnkai Daisojo otherwise Jingen Daishi.— 
Passing under the gallery which connects the Hokke Do and 
Jogio Do, the resting place of Jingen Daishi will be seen. He 
was the Abbott of Nikko at the time when it was chosen as a 
burial place for the ashes of lyeyasu. 

The Shbine and Tomb op Iyemitstj.— The gate of this 
Mausoleum stands on the right of the two red buildings before 
mentioned. On approaching it, two gigantic red figures called 
Nlo are seen occupying the niches on either side. Ascending 
the flight of steps to the gate called Nitenmon you will find the 
god of wind and the god of thunder. Three more flights of steps 
conduct the tourist to the Yashamon between the niches of 
which are the four gods Tenno, who protect the East, West, 
North and South respectively. Opposite will be seen the gate 
** Karamon *' leading to the Hotoke Iwa on which rests the 
shrine of lyeyasu. The tomb is reached by passing through the 
gate " Kokamon," on the right of the Hotoke Iwa, and ascending 
several flights of steps to the side of the hill on the right of the 
chapel. It Is of bronze and In a style similar to that of lyeyasu, 
but not so magniflcent The gates in front are also bronze, and 
are adorned with large Sanscrit characters In brass. 
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TRIP II (2 OR 3 DAYS). 

-^♦4*'>0- 

TSE TI€INITT OF NIKKO. 

Ascend the stone steps facing the end of the "temporary 
brldge,»» and examine the shrine of Hongu dedicated to the 
Shinto god AJi-shiki-take-hiko-ne no Mikoto. It was founded 
In the year 808 by Sho-do Shonin. 

Leaving this spot and ascending the path, the San no Miya is 
reached. It is a small red shrine with black doors, and sur- 
rounded by a stone balustrade. Here pregnant women, In order 
to obtain safe delivery, offer up a small piece of wood (such as 
are used in the Japanese game of chess) Inscribed with Chinese 
characters, meaning "fragrant chariot." 

The Kaido.— This is a red lacquered building, close to the 
San no Miya Sho-do Shonin, and containing an image of Jizo- 
sama, a Buddhist deity, with images of ten disciples ranged 
right and left. 

The Shrine op Tembian Grr.— Preceding we come to the 
shrine of Sugawara no Michizane, a poet and historian of con- 
siderable merit. He flourished under the Emperor Udo (from 
888 to 898) as Udaijln (third Minister of State). After death he 
was deified as Temman Gu. His history is very Interesting. 
* Tekake Ishi (Stone touched by the hand).— Further on this 
stone is reached. It is said to have been made holy by the touch 
of Kobo Daishl. People procure fragments of it as remedies 
against noxious Infiuences. 

KiRiFURi NO Taki.— Continuing In the same direction the 

guides will take the tourist by a very pleasant walk to the water- 

faii of Kirifuri. There is a tea booth where the cascade comes 
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in sight where lunch ought to be taken, lis the situation is very 
prettj'. The descent to the bottom of the /all is rather fatiguing. 

In a westerly direction from Nikko, passing through the 
village of Nishimachi, 

Kamman ga Fuchi should be visited, a pretty spot where 
there are several hundred images of Amida in a row. It is 
believed that no one has ever been able two count up twice the 
same number, infact that they cannot be counted. Opposite 
these images, is a deep pool called the Kamman ga fuchi, on the 
other side of which on a rock, which It seems impossible for 
any one to have been able to reach, are engraved the Sanscrit 
word HAwmam. 

Near this place, on the other side of the Daiyagawa, and on j 

the road to the lakes is the Dainichi Do with a pretty garden j 

and a spring of the purest water. Accommodation may be had i 

here, consisting of two small rooms and a kitchen. A cook 
should be engaged by any one intending to remain there for 
any length of time. 

There are other place of interest near Nikko, as Ukami ga 
Taki, a cascade some distance off the road to Chiuzenji, and 
which owes its name (fi^om wra=under and nii=io see), to the 
circumstance that one can walk under It and observe it from 
this situation. 

Nanataki (Seven water-falls).— These falls are very interest- 
ing and can be reached by following the path leading from the 
tomb of JIngen Daishi. To see all the places described in this 
trlp» 3 days are required, but should the tourist be limited In 
time, he should in preference visit the lakes described In the 
following trip. 



TRIP III (2 DAYS). 

— -^><4<«>o— - 

CHIUZENJ I AND TUHOTO. 

Kago, Chairs or Horses must be hired especially if there are 
any ladies among the excursionists to tlie lalses. 

From Nikko to Chiuzenji 3 rt, from Chiuzenji to Yumoto 
about tlie same. The two days include the return to Nikko. 
I Between Nikko and Mmagaeshi (13^ ri) Nlshimachi, a pretty 
' village, and Dainlchido, already described, are passed. After 
leaving tlie hamlet of Mmagaeshi (horse-turnback) so named 
from the curiously winding path by which the small cluster of 
houses on the bank of the broad boulder-strewn bed of the 
Daiyagawa is aporoached from the higher ground, the traveller 
finds himself forced to thread a devious way over the stony 
river-bed for a considerable distance ere the foot of the toilsome 
ascent of the high pass lying between him and the lake is 
reached. The stream itself, unless swollen by heavy rains, is 
confined to a narrow, winding channel, several times crossed 
by frail looking hurdle-bridges, beneath which the traveller 
watches, not without a certain dread, the boiling waters rush 
furiously down their rock-strewn course. On either side rugged 
precipices, often a thousand feet high, rise sheer above the 
awestruck beholder, now clothed with timber and su rub- vegeta- 
tion up to their very summits, now showing sharp against 
the sky bare. Jagged ridges or pinnacled edges fantastically 
weather worn. 

From a small hut a good view Is gained of two water-falls, 

Jfannia no taki and Hodo no tafd, and after more weary climbing 

a tea-house, Naka do chaya, is reached. From this tea-house a 
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wild and imposing view is obtained. In the middle of the yard 
belonging to this house there is a magnetic stone which deflects 
the needle almost a quarter of the Quadrant. 

**The road now passes through woods where the snow lies 
deep in March, and where the trees are covered with the long 
trailing moss, called Saru-gase (Lycopodium Sieboldi). 

A path to the left leads to the Kegon no taki^ about 350 feet, 
heigh, the highest cascade in the mountains of Nikko. The 
cascade is dry after a long drought. 

The village of Chluzenji on the shores of the lake is soon 
reached, and fair accommodations may be obtained at the 
]^raeya. The lake is about 3 r< in length, and 1 ri in breadth 
its height being 4,375 long feet above the level of the sea. The 
village is composed of tea-houses open only for a few months 
in the summer season, when pilgrims to Nikko and invalids on 
their way to the hot springs at Yumoto, require accommodation. 
The local Gongen is of some sanctity, and the village can boast 
therefore of a tolerably large temple at the Yumoto end of it. 

The high hill forming a background to the village is the great 
Nantaizan rising about 7,981 feet above the sea. It is a laborious 
climb up its side of about two hours, but when the top is gained, 
ample satisfaction is felt in the magnificent view that is ob- 
tained. A little below the summit is a temple annually visited 
by more than 10,000 pilgrims. At the feet of the shrine is seen a 
number of rusty sword-blades, said to have been thrown here by 
men who had used them in perpetrating murder. 

The path to Yumoto for about 1 ri lies along the shore of the 
lake, then crosses a stream called Jigoku no Rawa (Hell's river) ; 
further on a path to the right leads to a cave at the base of Nan- 
taisan called Jigoku no Kama; but keeping to the main road the 
Ritidzu ga taki (Dragon's head), is soon reached. The guides 
should point it out, as it may not be noticed although very near 
the road. The falls are very pretty, (the cascade may be said to 
be divided into two falls) especially in autumn, when the lovely 
foliage of the Maple trees is at its best. After this, the road 
crosses a forest ravaged by flre some year ago, then an extensive 
moor, the Akamma ga hara. 

Shortly before reaching Yumoto the road is left to the right 
and a path followed till the Yu no taki appears. This fall is the 
outlet of the little lake on top, called Yu1V>um\^^^.^'sa^J«^'e-^^^ 
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and it has a magnificent aspect as it forms a large slicet of water 
rasliing down an inclined plane of smooth rocks for about 200 ft* 

After examining the fall from such a point as to make it 
appear that the cascade Is rushing away from under your feet, a 
narrow path, or the principal one already left, is taken and 
after crossing again a pretty forest the little town of Yumoto, 
and the lake mentioned appear gradually before you between 
the trees. The smell in approaching the village is rather dis- 
agreeable as the sulphur springs for which the place is known 
are found on this side of the lake. Open bath-huts full of naked 
people of both sexes, may be seen before the hotel is reached. . 

The best hotel Is the Yoshimiya, but if one wants to prolong 
his stay bej-ond a couple of days he ought to bring some food 
from Nlkko. 

Yumoto, 5061 feet above the level of the sea, consists of hotels 
and bath houses, and is a great resort for invalids during the 
heated term. The lake is most beautiful. It is not a large sheet 
of water, possibly not more than two miles long by half a mile 
in width, but it. is a most perfect miri!or. The mountains on one 
side of it rise almost perpendicularly from it^s waters and they 
are covered with a dense forest, every tree, branch and leaf of 
which is perfectly mirrored in color and form. It is a picture 
surprisingly beautiful to look upon. 

To return to Nikko and Yokohama by the shortest way no 
alternative is left but to go back by the road already described. 
Would time allow it, then, instead of this "Route" the VII 
Route should be made in preference, which includes also the 
places described in this Route. 
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ROUTE VII. 

IKAO, MlOai AND ASAMATAMA. 

-^— o<«4*>o- — 

TRIP I (3 OR 4 DAYS). 

IKAO AND KARVNA. 

Ikao can be reached by taking the train at the Ueno R. B. 
Station, Tokio, for Maebashl. From here to Ikao jinriksha with 
two or more coolies are tAken as the road is always on the 
ascent (1 yen for each puller). This place, a favorite spa for 
Japanese and Europeans since the opening of the Nakasendo 
R. R., is about 2700 feet above the sea, with numerous hotels, 
among which may be mentioned the Kogure Budayu, Kogure 
Kindayu, Kishigon, Muramatsu and Chigira. All of them have 
baths of the mineral waters for which Ikao is celebrated. 

One day is lost in going from Yokohama or Tokio to Ikao, 
one in visiting Haruna and returning to Ikao, and another in 
visiting other portions of the neighborhood. The fourth would 
be spent in returning to Yokohama, or going to Miogl. 

Many are the walks leading to interesting places in the neigh- 
borhood, but Haruna is by far the best, and is certainly a most 
picturesque and exquipit« spot. As for m^re sight seeing Ikao 
would be hardly worth visiting were it not for Haruna. Ikao 
Itself though is a delightful cool place, built on terraces on the 
north-eastern slope of Mount Haruna. From Ikao to the village 
of Haruna and back (2% ri) is a pleasant day's excursion. 
Breakfast may be eaten at Ikao, tiffin at Haruna and dinner at 
Ikao again. The road after leaving ttie nVV\.«.%'^ ^'6A5&\!k.^'a» ^^^:^^^i^>^ 
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for some time, when having reached its utmost hight it descends 
gradually, or is almost level till the torii of Haruna is reached. 
In it« descent it passes first near the lake of Iwagaki ami, at the 
base of the " Little Fuji »' or the " Fuji of Haruna." Then after a 
short ascent it reaches the of top Tenjin toge, about 800 feet 
above Ikao; and passes by the curious rocks called Tsuzuraiwa 
(travelling-box rock), JRosoku iwa (candle rock) and Kurakake 
iwa (saddle-stand rock). The first looks more like the head and 
neck of a bird and the last a natural bridge. The little temple 
by the candle rock is worthy of a visit. 

After seeing the natural bridge and the torii beyond, the start 
for home should be made as the village is devoid of any interest. 

The next day should be spent in visiting the summit of Mount 
Soma, or that of Kompira san, or the village of Yumoto. 

In returning to Toklo, or going to Mlogi san, jinriksha should 
always be taken for Maebashi, although the road may ap- 
parently look shorter to Takasakl. The distance is about the 
same, but time is gained by taking the road to Maebashi, that 
road being by far the easiest of the two. 



TRIP II (2 OR 4 DAYS). 

— -0<«*»>0— 

9IIOOI AND ASAMATAMA. 

After baving visited Ikao and neighborhood, take Jinriksha 
for Maebashi, and from thence cars to Matsuida, a station on the 
Nakasendo R. R., in a northerly direction from Maebashi, and 
only about an hour from it. 

From Matsuida Jinriksha to Miogi ; distance about 1 ri. 

This trip is suggested because Miogi is one of the prettiest 
spots on the Nakasendo, and it would be rather provoking to 
know perhaps afterwards that one has been so near such a 
pretly place and missed the opportunity of seeing it. The return 
to Yokohama is made in the same time as from Ikao, but one or 
more days are very pleasantly spent there, and better perhaps 
than in the previous " trip." 

MiooiSAN. The best inns at the village of Miogi are the 
Shishlya and Kameya. 

On the peak over the Oku no In temple, is a huge Chinese 
character ^ fdaij^ made of bamboos lashed together, which can 
be easily seen from any of the inns. 

The grounds of the temple are worth a couple of hours, and 
from these, magnificent views of the surrounding country can 
be obtained. 

Following the road at the bottom of the steps of the temple, 
the traveller comes to the Ichi no mon (first gate) which 
should be entered, and after considerable climbing, from one 
of the highest peaks nature in chaotic confusion is witnessed. 
Retracing one's steps and repassing the Ichi no mon the road 
will lead to the Higesuri Iwa (Beard Scraping Rock) at the 
bottom of which there is at present a house, of modern con- 
struction, occupied by priests. The temples here were burnt 
down a few years ago. The rock is remarkable for its shape 
and height, and can be ascended after passing by another, 
Daikoku san^ resembling in shape a st&tvxe Ckl\^^S.'^\x\s^Xx 
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Here the tourist may have had sufficient of sight-seeing, and 
may want to return, in which case two days are sufficient; but 
he is so near the Usui Pass and the Volcano of Asamayama, 
that he may want to go a little further and visit both. 

Usui Pass. Having rejoined the Nakasendo either by return- 
ing to Matsulda, or by reaching the village of Qorio directly 
from Mlogl (30 cho) the road leads to the Usui toge after passing 
Sakamoto another station of the railway. The road to the pass, 
and Karuizawa on the other side, is new, wide and easy and 
can be made in jinriksha or tramway. Near Karuizawa a few 
minutes from the main road are some curious rocks, also the 
hill of Hanarl-Gaml, on the other side, where there is a cave, 
the abode of innumerable bats. 

The maple-trees of the Usui Pass are specially noted for the 
richness and beauty of their coloring in October. Mampei's 
Hotel, Kameya at Karuizawa, can be recommended for comfort. 

From OiWAKE one of the ascents to the volcano Asamayama 
can be made In 5^ hours. If possible the tourist should avoid 
stopping at any of the inns of this village. The prices are ex- 
horbltant, and the population seems bent on nothing else but 
to pounce on the traveller and take his monej\ The place 
although looking very clean and neat, is composed only of inns 
and houses of prostitution. 

Asamayama. The path to the summit, about 8,500 feet high, 
commences at a little temple, called' ^aiTia no Jinja, before 
entering Olwake, and is easily recognized by being marked all 
along with stones placed at regular intervals. 1 ri from the 
temple, the Chi no taki (Blood waterfall) is met, and forms one 
of the prettiest sights In the whole mountain, owing to the red 
color of the water. 2 ri above this is the Chi no Ike (Blood lake), 
and from this all vegetation ceasesi' The crater can be reached 
from here in about 2 hours. Its diameter is about 3,000 feet, and 
there is constantly a bubbling and hissing noise, and at times 
clouds of smoke issuing from the unfathomable depth. The 
last eruption took place in 1783, when the neighborhood of the 
Nakasendo, between Olwake and Usui-tage, which whs formerly 
covered with 48 villages and splendidly cultivated land, were 
destroyed. 



ROUTE VI, A (12 OR 15 Days). 



UriKKO, THE I<AKE8, IKAO, KVSATSV, 
MIOOI AND ASAMATAMA. 

Time permitting instead of Roate VI and VII this Route 
should be followed. The same places are visited, but by dif- 
ferent roads, and a very interesting excursion enjoyed. 

After having visited Nikko and its vicinity as described in 
Route VI, on returning from the lakes a path to the left of 
Mmagaeshi is followed and the Ashiwokaido is reached, or a 
new start is made from Nikko, for Ikao. There are other roads 
near Ghiuzenji or Yumoto by which Ikao may be reached more 
directly, but they are of the worst kind, beside the magnificent 
trip along the Watarasegawa would be missed. 

The road then between Nikko and Ikao by the Ashiwokaido 

would be as follows : 

DlBtances between each 
consecutive place. 

Nikko to Hi 

Ashiwotoge 3 

Mikouchi 4 

Ashiwo {"Idzumaya ") . . 6 

Sori 9 

Godo 11 

Hanawa 12 

Omama (" Toyoda") — 15 

Ogo 19 

Maebashi {"Almraya**). 21 

Ikao 27 

The Ashiwokaido skirts the Watarasegawa as far as Omama, 
the scenery being very pretty all along the rowi^'^\jA.OcwS&"siS;:«'«^^ 
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on the descent after passing the Ashiwotoge. The trip can be 
made all the way In jinrikshay and will take less than two dSkys 
to Ikao. 

One night may be passed either at Omama or Maebasbl. 

Should the traveller wish to return to Yokohama directly from 
Nikko, but by a different route than the one already described 
(by Utsunomiya) he can take the cars at Maebashi, which will 
conduct him to his destination in about four hours : or he may 
continue his Journey southward from Omama and take train 
at Kuraagai. 

Ikao, Miogi and Asamayama have been already described in 
Route VII. Another celebrated spa though may be visited dis- 
tant from Ikao only 113^ ?-i. 

The itinerary is as follows. 



Ikao to m 

Gochoda 2 

Nakanojo ("i^atomfya") 3 
Sawatari (" Fukuda ") . . . 6 

Namazu 9 

Kusatsu 11 

Best Hotels Ichii and Yamamoto. 

^'Knsatsn's "chief and central feature is an open, steaming 
square, about a couple of acres in extent, in which are collected 
the majority of the celebrated warm waters, some rising as 
springs in the square itself, others led to it from neighbouring 
ravines. Scattered round the margin of this square stand a 
number of open or half open sheds, containing the public 
bathing-tanks where hundreds of the sick and suffbring poor of 
Japan undergo, several times a day, the severe ordeal of bathing 
in caustic, evil-smelling waters at almost intolerable tempera- 
tures. A multitude of conduits and pipes, led from the various 
sources, supply ever-running streams of steaming water to these 
tanks and to other less public baths in the close vicinity. 
Packed closely round the square, covering the rest of the little 
hollow, and clustering on the hillsides, are the 200 or so of 
houses which form the village. 

'^Froin the " Times." 
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3 


28 


1 


25 





2 


17 


18 


3 





18 


2 


— . 
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Of the severer baths at Kusatsu, the two most famous are the 
"Fever-bath," so called from its high normal temperature of 
about 150 degrees, and the ** Eagle," scarcely cooler, deriving its 
name from a fanciful legend of an eagle's cure. There are also 
the Gk)zano-yu, highly efficacious for ophthalmia, and said to 
have been used by Yoritomo; the ** Waterfall-bath," from the 
douches with which it is provided; and several others— all of 
them at temperatures ranging from about 110 deg. to 150 deg. 
Some of the springs and streams occasionally exhibit curious 
phenomena, varying their temperatures flowing intermittently, 
disappearing altogether and being often replaced by others, 
receiving fresh affluents, losing them again, and behaving 
generally in the erratic and unprincipled manner that is to be 
expected in a seething volcanic soil. 

Besides the virtues of its waters, Kusatsu has other features to 
reconcile it to the invalid who is constrained to stay there. 
Though the site of the village itself commands no view, and is 
pervaded by malodorous vapours of sulphur, its neighbourhood 
is one of great natural beauty. Walks or rides lead in all direc- 
tions through Japanese hill-scenery of a most attractive type, 
commanding at every elevated point a fine prospect of the 
mighty Asamayama,chief among the active volcanoes of Japan. 
Immediately above the village, another interesting live volcano*, 
Shirane-san, rises some 3,000 feet, by an ascent so gradual that 
you may ride on horseback to the very crater's edge. As to the 
climate, it is— for the period from May to October, which is the 
ordinary season at Kusatsu— all that the testiest invalid could 
desire. It is the climate of the mountains, healthful, breezy, 
and invigorating, neither too damp nor too dry, never dis- 
tressingly warm by day even in the hottest August weather, and 
always cool at night. Cholera, occasionally the scourge of the 
torrid plains, finds no habitat in this salubrious spot, 3,500 feet 
above the sea, with its pure air, rapid drainage, and, strange to 
say, ample supply of delicious water. Mosquitoes are unknown, 
and other insect pests — down even to the fleas— are compara- 
tively rare. It should be added that the ordeal of the pub* 
baths is only undergone by the poorer -classes, separate b** 
sufficiently private, being procurable by those who can af 
trifling payment Yet, in spite of all that can be said 
favour, Kusatsu is hardly a place tUat ^xi^ qtii^^^s^^* 
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linger in unless obliged. It is a place to be seen once— a place 
that ought to be seen by all who have the opportunity, because 
It is so perfectly unique that there is none other like it in the 
known world. Types of things beautiful, things strange, and 
things sad and dreadful are there grouped in the rarest Juxta- 
position. But, unfortunately, the last largely predominate. 
They form nearly the whole inner life of the place. They are 
with you always; and there Is no getting away from them 
except by flight, to which all visitors but those of the most 
ghoulish disposition gladly betake themselves after a day or 
two's experience at Kusatsu, well convinced that to have seen 
it is enough!" 



ROUTE Vm, A. 

KOBE, OSAKA, NABA, KIOTO AND BIWA LAKE. 



TRIP I (2 DAYS). 



KOBE. 



Kobe can be reached either by the Nakasendo, or Tokaido, or 
by steamer from Yokohama. The 2 days Include the passage by 
steamer (about 86 hours) and a visit to Nunoblki. 

Kobe is a pretty little settlement, with a foreign population of 
about 400, the second In importance in Japan, situated near one 
of the eastern entrances of the Inland Sea, and facing the Bay. 
It forms the base of a range of hills which run back of it. There 
are two European Hotels, the Hiogo Hotel and the Hotel 
des Colonies. 

On the 1st of January 1889, the foreign population of Kobe was 

as follows :— 

Population. 



J 



XalM. 

Bngllsh 119 

American 82 

German 46 

French 28 

Austrian.. 1 

Dntch 9 

Portuguese 16 

Bnssian 1 

Swiss 1 

Dane 2 

Belgian 1 



Chinese 



261 
679 



Femmles. 

. 41 . 

. 16 . 

. 9 . 

. 14 . 

. 1 . 

. 3 . 

. 6 . 



1 
2 

92 

88 



ToUl. 
160 

47 

55 

87 

2 

12 

22 

1 

2 

4 

1 

343 
767 



Total 930 l«t\ a:>c^ 



/ 
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Adjoining the settlement is the town of Hiogo in which there 
is little worth seeing excepting the temple of Bhinkoji con- 
taining a large bronze immage of Buddha. 

Other places near Kobe worth visiting are the temples of Zen- 
shoji, Dalsanjl, Futabisan, and Maya san, called by foreigners 
t he Moon temple, also the water falls of Nunobiki. 

The Hot Spring at Abima, about ten miles in the interior, 
are said to cure all diseases (Le. of the cutaneous and rheumatic 
type). Here also can be found the celebrated Arima straw ware, 
which is so eagerly sought after by the purchaser of the cheaper 
line of curios. 



TRIP II (2 DAYS). 



CMSAKA. 



After leaving Kobe by rail, the next important place we come 
to is Osaka, which will amply repay a couple of days stay, and 
where one can while away a much longer period. It contains a 
population of over 300,000, and over 1,600,000 if the rural divisions 
are included. The Hotels to be recommended are : the Jiutei's 
in Naka no Shima, or Jiutei's in Kawagnichi, or the Sankioro in 
Kaoku-machi. (The distance from Kobe being only one hour, 
headquarters may be made at Kobe). The canals, creeks and 
bridges are so numerous (3,260 of the last), that it is often called 
the Venice of Japan. 

The foreign population of Osaka in January 1888 was as follows: 



Adults. 



Males. 
British 17 

French 9 

German 2 

Italian 3 

Swiss 2 

United States 10 

43 

Chinese 163 

Total foreigners . . 207 



Femalei. 


ChUdKB. 


Total. 


... 11 ... 


. 16 




. 44 .... 


... 8 ... 


. ~ 




. 17 .... 


... — ... 


. — 




2 .... 


... — ... 


. — 




. 3 .... 


... — ... 


— 




2 .... 


... 10 ... 


. 11 




. 31 .... 


... 29 ... 


. 27 




. 99 .... 


... 3 ... 


. 17 




.135 .... 


... 33 ... 


. 44 




. 284 .... 



Firms. 
2 

1 
1 
1 



4 
28 

32 



Osaka is par excellence the trading centre of Japan and the 
large tea and silk establishments which line its principal streets 
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are in themselves a sight. Apart from such objects of interest 
there are specially to be mentioned : 

The Castle, a massive building having huge stone founda- 
tions and adobe walls, which even so late as 1869 did service in 
withstanding the* foe for a short time, though artillery soon 
made breaches In them. The moat is wide, but now most of the 
year deficient in water, and the whole place is only a glorious 
relic of the past, at present devoted to the housing of the troops 
stationed at this place. Next to the castle is the arsenal for the 
manufacture of large guns, and other material of war. 

The Mint is so well conducted an establishment that an in- 
spection would repay the traveller. On proper application to 
the authorities, there Is no trouble in getting a special pass even 
if one does not happen to hit on the regular show day. 

THte Eta ViLiiAGE on the South of the city is another relic of 
the time now fast passing away. The descendants of ancient 
Korean prisoners still live there, where they have accumulated 
fortunes in glue making, hide dressing and all such work as 
involves the handling of dead bodies of anfmals or men. Dog 
stealers abound, and it is not advisable while in that neighbor- 
hood for a visitor to lose sight of the favorite terrier unless he 
wishes to find him a few hours later in picklr. 

At the distance of a few miles to the South will be found the 
fishing villlage of Sakai, where in 1868 a boat's crew of French 
man-of-war's men were murdered, and still further on in the 
same direction we come to the famous pagoda of 

Tennoji.— The trip out to this place and back is one that takes 
about a day, comfortably, and as the building is a very perfect 
specimen of Buddhist temple, where the worship is carried on 
morning and evening in the true orthodox form, is an in- 
teresting spot to those who are not blase in such matters. This 
temple, founded by Shotoku Tai Shi, about 600 A.D., is the oldest 
Buddhist temple in Japan. The pagoda is five stories high and 
affords a splendid view of the surrounding country. 



TRIP III (3 DAYS). 

— — o<'4<*:»0"— — 

N AR A. 

East of Osaka and South of Kioto, placed so as to constitute a 
riglit angle between tliese two cities, is situated tlie town of Nara. 

Time not allowing, tliis trip may be omitted till Nara is con- 
nected by R. R. with Osaka and Kioto, as two days are lost iu 
going and returning to either place. One day in which to see 
Nara is too little, but the place is so pretty and interesting that 
if one possibly can he should not omit visiting it. 

The itinerary by jinriksha from Osaka is as follows : 



Osaka to Ri Clw 

Kokubu 4 18 

Tatta 7 18 

Koryama 9 24 

Nara 12 — 



Distances between each 
consecutive place. 

Ri Cho 

4 18 

3 — 

2 6 

2 12 



The distance of 12 li, may be accomplished in a few houre in 
jinHksha or carriage as the road is fine and broad. The best 
Hotels at Nara are •'Musashino" and " Uoya" (misspelt by the 
proprietor into •• Uosa.") From the last one, one of the prettiest 
views in Japan is obtained. 

This ancient town is noted for its picturesque beauty, and the 
lovely wooded grounds surrounding it. Here game is abundant 
and the hills are rich in multitudes of very tame deer. They are 
not allowed to be destroyed, as they are considered the retainers 
of Kasuga (Spring Morning— the name of a god). They are so 
tame that they will eat out of any hand. Formerly, any one 
killing them was punished by deaVVi. 
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Among the many attractive sights of this place we will men- 
tion the following : 
J The Temple of Todaiji which contains the largest bronze 
image of Dai Butsu in Japan. Mention has been made of its 
^2 dimensions at page 49. This statue was cast in 749, but the 

present head dates only from 1566, as it fell offor was melted by 
fire three times, previous to the latter date. The stone lantern 
opposite to the Dai Butsu contains fire, said to have been ori- 
ginally brought from Ceylon, and never yet extinguished. 

The Belij of Todaiji one of the two largest bells in Japan is 
13 feet 6 inches high, and about 9 feet wide at the bottom. 
* The Shinto temple of Kastjga-no-Miya, where young girls sit, 
apparently from year's end to year's end, in a building opposite 
the shrine, waiting to dance the Kagura at anybody's bidding. 

The TempIjE of Kodaiji containing a large collection of 
paintings by some of the best Japanese artists. Here a grand 
festival, the Tanabata, Is held in July every year. 

The traveller, instead of returning to Osaka, if wishing to reach 
Kioto from Nara, may proceed over a fine road according to the 
itinerary here given : 



Nara to Ri 

Kidzu 1 

Tamamidzu 4 

Fushimi 9 

Kioto 11 

Before visiting Fushimi, laying on the right bank of the Uji- 
gawa and considered a suburb, and the port of Kioto, U^i^ought 
to receive a short inspection. This locality is celebrated for pro- 
ducing the best tea in Japan. The finest varieties are obtained 
from the oldest plants, some of which are supposed to be 500 
years old. The first picking commences in May, and the second 
in June. At these times, this pretty and interesting place is 
, visited by large numbers of people. The tourist may enjoy a 
n of excellent tea at the " Kikuya." which is considered the 
hotel, and examine the Buddhist temple of Biodo In. 





Distances between each 
consecutive place. 


Cho 


Ri 


Cho 


29 


1 


29 


24 


2 


31 


2 


4 


14 


20 


2 


18 




A. FARSARI. jy 


*■■¥" 




' ' X>6^ 




27 


1 Omuro Oosfto. 


18 Kotaiji' 


2 Toji In. 


19 FoMaAra jRigroda. 


3 Kinkahuji. 


20 Jfiomiciztfdera. 


4 Hirano. 


21 NUhi Otani. 


5 Kitano Tei\fin. 


22 KenninjL 


6 Udzumtisa. 


23 Z>ai £ufou. 


7 Shimoffamo. 


24 Sanjinsangen do. 


8 Kauai no Yashiro. 


25 Senyuji, 


9 Yoshida no Yashiro. 


26 To/ukuji. 


10 Ginkakuji. 


27 Jnari no Jlir^/a. 


11 8hin-nio do. 


28 Higashi Hongwanji. 


12 Kurodani. 


29 Honkokvji. 


13 ^ikwan do. 


30 iV^i»/j< Hongwanji. 


14 JVanzefiji. 


SV Tojl. 


15 O/fion In. 


82 KiuaTigioba, 


JO Oiofi, 


3^ Mimitlzuka. 


^7 Hiffoshi OtanL 


8\ Koshoji. 



TRIP IV (2 DAYS). 

■ o<«4<'>o ■ 

KIOTO AND TICINITT. 

Should Nara not be visited cars are taken from Kobe, supposing 
tliat to be tlie present lieadquarters of tlie tourist, and Kioto 
reached in less than three hours. The two days include the 
riding through the Rapids, but they will not allow adequate 
time to visit all the places to be described. Five days are hardly 
sufficient, but as the tourist may have a surfeit of temples he 
may only visit the two or three principal Ones, the *• curiosities" 
of this old town consisting mainly in "temples." 

As soon as the traveller arrives at Kioto, he will do well to 
proceed at once to Maruyama, that part of the city where hotels 
specially adapted for foreigners are found. The best hotels are 
the Jiutei and Yaami. Guides are always at hand, jinriksha 
can be engaged at the rate of fifty sen per diem with one man, 
and one yen if two pullers are employed. To get a good view 
of the city and the places of interest before exploring them in 
detail, the traveller should ascend the hill called Shogundzuka 
(grave of the Shogun) situated at the back of Maruyama. The 
road leading to the top is tolerably fair, and the ascent quite 
easy. On the way, the Hondo of Chionin and the great bell 
are passed. From the summit the tourist wiif have a beautiful 
bird's-eye-view of the city and suburbs. Looking on the right 
he will see the white walls of the Castle, now the Kioto Fu or 
seat of the city government, and on the north-west, at the foot 
of the hills the highest of which is Atagoyama, Kinkaknji, the 
most celebrated garden in Kioto. In nearly the same direction 
will be noticed the Imperial Palace, the OmiyaGos.Vvo^VwNa^il' 
Exhibitions were held, and U\e ^vx\)ovv.xi^\vo qx ^\\<i:\^N»^ ^ 
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The Karaogawa which Issues from the northern hills and 
traverses the whole of the city, Is spanned by numerous bridges. 
It is almost always dry, except after heavy rains. Many build- 
ings of foreign construction, may be seen. Those on the western 
bank are the School of Chemistry, Dyeing Establishment, Soap 
Manufactury, etc. The former may be known by a small white 
tower on the top. In the South are the Kioto Bazaar and the 
Silk-weaving Department. In the north-east are the mountains 
Dai-monjo and Hiyesan. On the North of Shogundzuka, and 
not far distant, is the burial place Kurodani, distinguished by 
Its tower. Looking once more in the direction of Shijoku, to 
the west-south-west, are seen the temples of Nishi Honganjl, 
among the most celebrated in Japan. In the same direction are 
the line of railroad, the Station and the tower Toji. On the 
south-west the chimneys of the Osaka Mint may be seen in the 
south-east is the renowned tea district of UJi. 

Here it may be well to inform the tourist that, there is no 
scarcity of amusements in Kioto : some of the theatres are oc- 
casionally found very entertaining. In one of these music and 
posturing amuse the traveller; while In one or two others the 
ancient operas, called JVo, are performed. Comedy, Farce and 
Tragedy delight many thousands of spectators. Many foreigners 
engage singing and posturing girls to entertain them during a 
meal. There are many festivals in Kioto: scarcely a day passing 
without one. The evening of the 16th of August every year, is 
particularly brilliant. At the close of the "Bon," festival fires 
are lit on the hills suiTOunding the city. They are arranged so 
as to represent different devices, and are called Okuribi, from 
okuru to .attend and hi fire. The first light is called Dalmonji or 
great letter, and is placed on the Daimonjiyama, in the north- 
eastern part of the town. In the West is the character re- 
presenting the first half of Ichiwa, the name of the district. On 
the northern hills, the characters of Mio and Ho are represented. 
Next comes Hidari-Dalmonji (left great letter) placed nearly 
opposite the first, and arranged in a reverse manner. On the 
Western mountains is seen the light representing the Torli or 
portal. But the most beautiful of all is the ship, called /une. 
Many other places are included In the panorama viewed from 
Shogun Dzuka, 
Under the name of Salkio (Western Ca.pV\.a\^ \\.\Nasxeeosnlzed 
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as the Capital from A.D. 793 until after the civil war, some 
twenty yeai-s ago, when the Mikado came to Tokio and es- 
tablished himself there. 

Ancient Japanese statistics give us an exaggerated account of 
the importance and population of Kioto : It was said to contain 
over one million houses and two millions of inhabitants, in- 
cluding three hundred Shinto priests or Kannushi oCBciating in 
one hundred temples, and fifteen thousand Buddhist priests 
doing duty in two hundred and fifty temples of that religion. 
There were also, according to this report, seven thousand five 
hundred girls and women of pleasure. 

In the history of Japan, we find that the Tenshi (Sons of 
Heaven), or Emperors changed their capitals as they came to 
the throne. In accordance with this custom, Kwanmu Tenno, 
the 50tli Tenshi, commaded Dainagon Oguromaru and Sadaiben 
Kozami to inspect tlie district of Yamashiro, and report upon 
the same. It was the intention of the Tenshi to establish a 
permanent Royal Residence, as soon as an eligible site was 
chosen. On their return, they expressed themselves highly 
delighted with a spot called Udamura, and consequently there 
the Royal Residence was establislied. Its walls were so ex- 
tensive as to include the houses of the people. This Royal 
Residence must have been of extraordinary dimensions, for we 
are told that the palace alone occupied upwards of 200 acres of 
ground. It was built by Godaigo Tenno in 1334. In 1653, after 
Hotaiko's time, the .greater part was destroyed by fire. On 
eleven different occasions Kioto has been almost entirely con- 
sumed by the devouring element. The largest fire occurred in 
1846, when nearly 500 acres of buildings were reduced to heaps 
of ruins. Kioto is justly celebrated for its beautiful porcelain, 
called Awatayaki or Shippokaki, its fine lacquers, bronzes, silk, 
crape, embroidered stuffs, and for the peculiar. beauty of a kind 
of fan called "Ogi"; one day at least ought to be devoted by 
every visitor to the study of its potteries and embroideries. 

Having familiarized himself whith the topography of the 
district, and a little with its history, the tourist will feel greater 
pleasure in visiting the following places : 

Keninji.— This building, erected nearly 700 years ago by the 
Shogun Minamoto Yorie, is situated on the main road in the 
district of Nowate. It formed part of ttv^ ^TLXxVovNIvcfc^ Q,v>s?<rL. 
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There are well kept lawns, and a fine grove of trees, which offers 
a pleasant shade. An old bell, to which some legendary story Is 
attached hangs In the Eastern part of the temple grounds. A 
number of geisJiain Kenlnjl fire employed In rearing sUk-worms. 

The Daibtjtsu (Great Buddha).— This forms one of the attrac- 
tions of Kioto. Daibutsu, or as it is frequently called Hokoji, 
was built originally by Toyotomi Hideyoshl, diefied as Taiko- 
sama, in 1587. The building contained a colossal Buddhist figure 
erected over 85 years ago, known by the name of Rushanobutsu. 
It was ojlginally constructed ot wood. We are told that it 
measured 16U feet. A few years after this idol had been set up, 
an earthquake not only broke the image into pieces, but killed 
many people. The image of Enkoji, from Shinano was sub- 
stituted for the broken idol. This was afterwards replaced in 
1603 by an image of bronze, 68 feet high. Sometime later, the 
temple was destroyed by fire, but was rebuilt by Hideyori Udai- 
jin, second son of Taikosama. He also made the large bronze 
bell, 14 feet high, 9 feet in diameter, and 9 inches thick. In 
1648 lyetsuma being in want of money, ordered the image to be 
taken down and melted into cash, which may still be recognised 
by the character ^ (bun). In lieu of the bronze image, one of 
wood was substituted ; but this also was doomed to misfortune, 
for over eighty years ago it was destroyed by lightning. 

The Yasaka Pagoda remarkable as being the first structure 
of Its kind erected in the country, was built by Shotoku Taishl 
in 680. The original one falling into decay it was rebuilt by the 
Shogun Yorltomo. The present pagoda was erected 264 years 
ago, by the Shogun Hidetada Tokugawa, son of the illustrious 
lyeyasu, is richly decorated. From its highest story a splendid 
view of the surrounding country is obtained. It is dedicated to 
the worship of Buddha. 

KoTAiJi.— This is a temple near the Yasaka Pagoda, built by 
the wife of Hideyoshl near three centuries ago. The adjoining 
edifice, built by order of her husband, and by him named Kara- 
kasatei, is now genetally known by the appellation of Kara- 
kasa no chin. 

Sanjusangendo.— Sanjusangendo, sometimes called Renge- 

hoin, is the name of a temple near Daibutsu, built in the year 

1J62, in honor of Senju Kwannon (the god of one thousand 

bands). The temple contains one thousand idols of large size ; 
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and each of these is surrounded by, or supports on the head or 
knees, or on the palm of the hands a multitude of smaller ones. 
The total number of these idols is supposed to be 33,333. The 
largest image is a representation of Senju Kwannon in a sitting 
posture, measuring eight feet in heighth. There was formerly a 
shooting gallery on the western side of the temple, at which 
Hoshino Konzayemon and Daihachiro gained much renown as 
skillful marksmen. The grounds adjoining the temple are a 
great resort for pleasure seekers in the month of May, at which 
time, a sheet of water in front of the building is filled with sma ll 
purple flower s cajled Kakitsubata. 

KiOMiDZu.— The Kiomidzu is a delightful and picturesque 
spot, visited by thousands, either for worship or pleasure. 
Ascending the hill by a flight of stone steps, and following a 
well-paved path, the tourist comes to the door of a temple called 
Otowosan Seisuji, built in 798, in honor of the goddess Juichlmen 
Kwannon. In front of the Hondo (the main or principal part 
of a temple), many pictures hanging up will be seen. These 
represent escape from dangers, and include petitions for ex- 
cellency in archery, horsemanship, etc. Unmarried people of 
both sexes, desiring the favor of their respective sweet-hearts, 
pay a visit to the small shrine, at the south-east of the Hondo, 
dedicated to Enmusubi no karai, the patron saint of true lovers, 
and attach pieces of paper to the grating in front of the shrine. 
In order to be effectual, the pieces of paper must be tied with the 
thumb and little flnger of one hand. In the neighborhood of 
Kiyomidzu are many earthenware shops, where the best China 
and Porcelain may be procured. 

NiSHi Otani.— One of the most interesting places in Kioto is 
the Nishl Otani. The grounds are very ancient, and were used 
as a cemetery for the Nishi Honganji. About the year 1709, the 
building was reconstructed, and, later again repaired. The 
elegant entrance gate, called Karamon, is well worth the atten- 
tion of the traveller. Leading from it, a long well-laid stone 
pathway conducts to the Megane Bashi (Spectacle Bridge). This 
bridge spans a large pond covered with lotus plants, while its 
edges are decorated with cherry trees. When these are In full 
bloom, the panorama is indeed love^y. 

MiYOANJi.— Is the name of a temple, built in honor of Fugen- 
bosatsu and also of the Chinese priest Darumadaishi. All thA 
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priests of this temple are sons of Kuge, and attached to the court 
of the Mikado. They have been Invested with the priestly rank 
of Modshki. The whole of the Koniusho (wandering ministrels), 
seen begging in various parts of the country, come from this 
temple. They pay a tax to the priests for permission to wear 
the basket-shaped hats, tengai, 

MiMiDZUKA (Grave of Ears).— Two generals named Konishi 
Setsu no Kami and Kato Higo no Kami, attacked Korea with an 
army of 60,000 men. They made a large number of the enemy 
prisoners, and after cutting off their ears, buried the trophies in 
this tomb, hence the name. 

The peculiar form of the monument may be thus be explained: 

The Aryans used to express unlimited time and space by a 
circle; a triangle, with the apex upward signified ^ve, or with the 
apex downward water; and the creative power ^ a composition of 
fire and water, was denoted by two triangles side by side. 

Later the two triangles represented the three phenomena 
combined in one. The Hlmalayans improved upon the three in 
one by inventing &,flve in one, thus : — 




C7ia=Ether. 
Ka =Wind. 

Ka =Fire. 
Tra=Water. 

A =Earth. 



The same symbols are found on many graves in Japan, the 
Mimidzuka being a fair example. 

HiGASHi HoNGWANJi.— This temple is to be found in the 

western suburbs. It belongs to the Ikashu or Monto sect of 

Buddhists, considered on of the most wealthy. The former 

bunding waa beautiful; but together with three famous gates 

fras destroyed In the great fire of 1864, during the civil war. 
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NiSHi Hong WANJi.— These temples, belonging to the Monto 
sect, and considered by many to be the largest and finest in 
Japan, are surrounded by an enclosure, on the South side of 
which is a most imposing and elaborately carved gate called 
Chokushiraon, the design of the celebrated left-handed artist 
Hidari Jingoro. It is only opened to admit the Emperor or his 
ambassador. The tourist will find much pleasure in examining 
these splendid edifices, their decorations and carvings, together 
with the many interesting and historical images contained 
in them. 

; No fires of importance have occurred at the Nishi Hongwanji, 
which is due, the priests assert, to the protection of the famous 
and ancient Icho tree , standing before the Hondo. During con- 
flagrations it is said to vomit water, and thus extinguish the 
flames. Behind the Hondo, outside of the enclosure, is the 
yashH, where, a few years ago, the Exhibition was held. 

ToJi.— The tower and temple of this name, are to be found at 
the southern end of the city. They were erected by the Shogun 
lyemitsu, 260 years ago. The tower is 164 feet high, 30 feet square, 
and has five stories. 

Shinsenyen (Holy Spring's Garden).— One thousand years 
ago, the Zenblo Yashao and pagoda were built in honor of Dai- 
uichl NIorai. Up to within a few years ago, the latter stood 
upon this spot; but owing to its dilapidated condition, was taken 
down. For 650 years, the Shinsen3'en was one of the finest 
places in Kioto. 

Ataqo Gonoen.— This temple is situated on Atagoyama, the 
highest mountain in the western part of Kioto. It was founded 
by the priest Kejiun Hoshi, 1040 years ago. Here, Isan ami and 
Hono Musibi no Mikoto were worshipped. Formerly, Nichira, 
the teacher of Sho Toku, the founder of Buddhism in Japan, was 
adored also ; but his image has beed removed, its worship being 
found incompatible with pure Shintoism. 

OfifURo Gosiio.— The main building of the Omuro Gosho was 
erected about seven hundred years ago, and from that time until 
the succession of the present Emperor to the throne, continued 
to be occupied by members of the Imperial family. The reigning 
Mikado resided there until his departure forTokio. It has lately 
fallen into a very dilapidated condition, but little remaining of 
its former grandeur. The throne room and royal b^d <«.\N3W5cAsftx 
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are very gloomy apartments. The latter is quite dark unless the 
doors be opened. 

The Omuro Oosho was thrown open to the pablic daring the 
first Exhibition, and thousands gratified their curiosity by en- 
tering the sacred precincts of the Mikado, upon which previously 
they had not dared to look. There is a curious anecdote about 
the picture of a horse painted on one of the walls, by a famous 
artist named Kanaoka. The picture, it is said, so resembled 
reality, that the horse became endowed with life. 

KiNUKASATAMA (Silk Hat Mountain).— The Emperor Uda 
Tenno, who had retired from the throne, had the curious fancy 
of wishing to see snow in Summer. As his wish could not be 
realized, he determined to produce that appearance, by covering 
the top of the hill with white silk. The summit, when so 
covered, was not unlike the broad-rimmed hat called Kcisa. 

KiNKAKUJi (Gold-covered temple).— Is situated at the foot of 
Kinkasayama, and is considered one of the most attractive 
places near the city, chiefly on account of its beautifully laid-out 
gardens, where trees, plants and flowers are cultivated with 
much care, and grow in great luxuriance. The temple which 
stands in the centre of the grounds, was erected about 500 years 
ago, by the Shogun Ashikaga Yoshimltsu as a Summer re- 
sidence. The guide (who expects a tri£9ing fee) will show the 
visitor where Yoshimitsu performed his ablutions, cleaned his 
teeth, and procured water to make his tea. The traveller will 
notice a minature island in a small pond on the terrace above the 
water-fall, Here a monumental stone is erected to the meniory. 
of a famous white serpent which lived there in ancient times. 

NiSHiJiN.— Is situated near Kita no Tenjin. It has alwa^'S 
been celebrated for |ts busy trade in silks, velvet and em- 
broidered stuffs, these being considered the finest in the country. 
Owing to the introduction of foreign goods, sold at considerably 
lower figures, the trade is now in a languishing condition. 

Kamioaho.— This Shinto temple situated on the banks of the 
Kamogawa, is frequented during the Summer months by many 
visitors on account of the lovely groves of fir trees which sur- 
round the temple. 

Horse races, called Keba take place annually, on the 6th of 

Maj^, ixftroni of the temple. On the first of the same month, the 

iioraes are tested by a preliminary trial. The first competition 
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that ever took place, was a race for a throne, between Koretaka 
and Korehito, sons of Montoku Tenno, who disputed the right 
of succession. The father being unable to decide in favor of 
either, determined to settle the dispute by a horse race. Kore- 
hito won, and was declared the heir. 

Shigakuin.— At this place are the tea-house and pleasure 
ground of the Mikado. Fine cherry and maple trees, together 
with a large pine, prnament this locality. A delightful view of 
Kioto and its environs is to be obtained from the high ground in 
the enclosure. During exhibitions, the Shigakuin is thrown 
open to visitors. It is situated in the extreme north-eastern 
suburbs of Kioto. 

Shimogamo.— On the banks of the Kamogawa, South of Shiga- 
kuin, is the temple of Shomogamo, built by Tenmu Tenno, for 
the worship of Tamayorihime. A very pleasant half hour can 
be spent at this place as the visitor will see many things to 
attract his attention. 

GiNKAKUJi (Sliver-covered Temple).— Otherwise called Jishoji, 
is situated at the foot of Dimonjiyama. The great attraction is 
the garden, which was designed and cultivated by So-ami, con- 
sidered, in his time to be one of the greatest horticulturists of 
Japan. The Oinkakujl was founded in the 13th century by 
Musokokushi, a priest belonging to the Zen sect, by order of the 
Shogun, Ashikaga Yoshimasti. The minature water- fall named 
Sengetsuzen, and the hill at the extreme end of the garden, 
covered with azaleas, are very pleasing and attractive. The four 
stone bridges, and the curious stones, presented to the Sliogun, 
scattered here and there, are worthy of notice. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more lovely or picturesqe spot than was 
the Ginkakuji a few years ago. But the Zen priests, into whose 
hands the temple and surrounding buildings were handed to, 
are now almost reduced to beggary, and this interesting place is 
gradually going to ruin. 

NiTAKUoJi— is a very pretty and cool place to visit daring the 
hot season. It is a rocky ravine, situated in the eastern hills. 
There are three miniature water-falls one above the otlier 
upper one being shaded by large wisterias. 

Chionin.— In the 12th century, this temple was lomi 
Jodo priest named Enko Dalshi. It is situated eastwftn 
at the foot of Marayama. The monastery stands in 1 
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of a large square on the highest portion of the Cblonin grounds. 
The lower part of the grounds consists of long avenues leading 
from three gates. Priests of the Jodo sect occupy little houses 
built along these avenues. There eacli cultivates his own gar- 
den, studying and worshipping independently of his neighbors. 
The Sammon or great gate leading to the temple, is a wonderful 
structure. It stands in the centre of the Inclosare and is about 
150 feet in height. A steep flight of stairs leads to the upper 
story, which is a long room containing idols, each of which re- 
presents one of the passions of mankind. Before descending, 
walk around the gallery which surrounds this part of the 
building, and enjoy a beautiful view of the city and Its pic- 
turesque environs. The legend tells a very pretty story about 
Enko Daishi, who, it affirms, was born in answer to prayer, and 
became the most learned man of that age. The anecdote Is so 
marvellous, as to resemble in certain respects some of those in 
the "Arabian Nights." The grave of Enko Daishi is well worth 
a few moment's notice. Walking to the rear of the Hondo, the 
2/a5^A:< of Chionin are seen. It was here that the Exhibition of 
1872 'was held. The dwellings occupied by foreigners at that 
time, are situated below the terrace on which the temple is built. 

A visit to the great bell of Chionin should by no means be 
neglected ; it is one of the wonders of Kioto. It is situated south- 
east of the Hondo on the road to Shogundzuka. It is 18 feet in 
height, 8 feet in diameter and ^ inches thick. It is sounded 
only during the festival of Giyoki. 

The Ca stle of NiJO*r-There were forpaerly seven castles or 
paJacesln Kioto, but of all these the castle of Nijo alone re- 
mains. In August of 1884 this celebrated castle was made an 
Imperial Residence, which title it will probably hold for a long 
time to come. That of Nljo was built by Tokugawa lyeyasu in 
1601 and some time later on sheltered two of the Emperors, for 
five or six days. In the 1868 It was selected to be the building in 
which the Councillors of State should hold their deliberations ; 
but when the government was removed to Tokio, the old castle 
become the headquarters of the city of Kioto. In 1884 it was 
again made an Imperial Residence. The interior of the* castle 
was partially destroyed by Are in 1788 wiiile the great watch- 
tower was felled by a thunderbolt on September 26th, 1750. A 
namber ot the most famous arUsiB, aa Kano Sanraku, Kano 
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Tanyu and Kane Koi, have decorated the walls and ceilings of 
the castle. The artificial pond in front of the main hall was 
cnostructed by Kobari, while the quaint stone bridge across the 
pond was brought from Korea by the famous Kato Klyomasa. 
The gateway was built with wood saved from the palace of Fu- 
shimi Momoyama, and carved in cUto relievo by Hldari Jlngoro. 
The Omiya Gosho.— The Imperial grounds cover the space 
bounded by Tera-machi and Muro-machl on the East and West, 
and Imadega and Maruto-machi on the North and South. They 
were even more extensive In former times. They comprise the 
following principal buildings and many smaller ones. The Im- 
perial Palace— the Gosho proper; Omiya Gosho, where an ex- 
hibition was held ; residence of the Empress, and residence of 
other members of the Imperial Family, and the mansion of the 
Empress Dowager, Koku-san-no Goten. In addition to these, 
are the houses of Kuge and other attendants on the Imperial 
Court. The Palace is enclosed by a high wall, and has three 
principal gates, namely : The Nammon or Southern Gate, 
opened only for the Mikado; Kugemon, on the West, for the 
use of the nobles of the Court; and on the eastern side Hl-no- 
mon or Sun Gate, by which visitors may enter. Strangers en- 
tering the above gate, should visit the buildings in the following 
order, viz : Naishl Dokoro, Shishinden (Hall of Ceremony), 
Seiriyodon, Kogosho, Ogakumonsho, Omina, Otsune no Goten, 
Kushun, Idzuml Den, Idzumi Dono, Choshetsu and Obaba 
(Race Course). In the Naishl Dokoro, the sacred symbols: 
sword, crystal and looking-glass were kept. Examine the water- 
color paintings In the Shishin-den ; north-east of the latter place 
Is the Kogosho, where the Mikado received the Shogun and 
Daimios. Ogakn Monsho: the Mikado*s school building. Ex- 
amine the beautifully painted and gilded screens which It 
contains. Omina: three rooms adjoining the school, where 
the Emperor received ladies of rank. Otsune-no-GrOten : his 
dwelling place, Idzume Een: a small low building, to which 
the Mikado fled for protection during earthquakes. Kushun : a 
small building used only for pleasure. Walking to the North, 
the Imperial race course is seen. Foreigners are not allowed to 
enter the palace of the Empress, which is on the West of the 
race course. Opposite the southern gate of the palace, is the 
Shihosho (Board of Justice), formerly tVift x^'afAfcx^^^ ^v fecfiv- 
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sugawa-no-MIya, commander-in-chief of the Imperial troops 
during the Satsuma rebellion. 

The parts of the Gosho permitted to the seen by foreigrners, are 
very attractive. The magnificent paintings, decorations and 
carvings are much admired. 

Katsuramiya no Goten.— Is situated on the banks of the 
Katsuragawa (Creeping-vine River), and wafl the summer re- 
sidence of the aunt of the present Mikado. During the exhibi- 
tion of 1878, it was thrown open to visitors, and was found to be 
a most attractive place. 

ToPTJKTJJi.— The temple of Tofukuji, not far distant from the 
Banjusangendo, was built in the I3th century by the Shogun 
Yorisune, who previously had resided occasionally at the temple 
of Kamakura. The grounds are enclosed by a wall. The chief 
temple, Hondo, In this enclosure is dedicated to the Indian god 
Sbaka. A pretty avenue within the enclosure, and magnificent 
garden, are what the visitor most admires. 

Seniujt.— The tourist should next visit the grounds containing 
the two temples Hanju Samraain and Seniuji, where the Em- 
perors and their Consorts, who reigned since A.D. 1233 are buried. 
Komei Tenno, father of the reigning Mikado, was the last buried 
here. These temples were originally built in the year 553 A.D. 
They were afterwards partly destroyed, but rebuilt by one of the 
Kuge, who placed in charge a verj' learned priest and clever 
man named Gazen. The autobiography of this person is very 
interesting. He commenced his studies at a very early age, was 
sent to China, and remaind in that country 13 years, preaching 
the religion of his order. He made himself master of the 
doctrines of other sects : the Tendai, Shingon, Ren and Ritsu. 
Many believe that after death he was born again, and ascended 
the throne in the person of Shijionoin. The grave of this Em- 
peror will be found in a small valley south-east of Rengehoin. 
It is a lovely, quiet spot and well worth a visit. 

INABI NO Yashiro.— A very Interesting spot to visit, with a 
guide, should the tourist have abundance of time, is the Shinto 
Temple of luari no Yashiro on the road to P'ushimi. It was 
founded A.D. 711 and re-erected in 1822 and is the prototype of 
the thousands of Inarl temples scattered all over the country. 
Tlie grounds are extensive and a day Is well spent in visiting 
(after having passed through Ibe InnuTtYeiable twiU forming two 
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alleys) the Tukeda no Yashlro, the Kaze no Yashiro (Temple 
of the Wind), and the Naka no Jinja (Middle Temple); then 
returning to The Takeda no Yashiro ty descending past the 
Choja no Yashiro. 

The principal festival at this temple is celebrated in April. 

The Rapids.— Visitors to Kioto anticipate with much pleasure 
a trip to Kameyama (Tortoise Mountain), and down the rapids 
of the Oigawa. Kameyama, situated In the province of Tamba 
and about 6 ri from Kioto, was once the residence of a daimio, 
and a place of considerable importance. The castle was pulled 
down few years ago, and nothing now remains of this strong- 
hold, but the moat and a part of the walls. Visitors will do well 
to hire jinriksha at Kioto, which will take them all the way to 
Kameyama, with the exception of two steep hills, on the road, 
which must be climbed on foot. Kutskake lies on the road from 
Kioto to Kameyama, and the distance between the former and 
latter places being but a few miles through a most lovely 
countrj', jinriksha are generally discarded at Kutskake, particu- 
larly if the party be large, and the rest of the Jorney performed 
on foot. By doing so, the expense of an extra boat Is saved, as 
the jinriks?ia occupy a great deal of room, and are often found an 
incumbrance. But in this case, it will be necessary to send the 
jinriksha on to Arashlyama (Wild Mountain) to wait the arrival 
of the boat, as they are very scarce in that locality, A sufficient 
number of coolies must of course, be reserved to carry provisions 
and other things necessary. On arrival at Kameyama, the 
tourist may either go to one of the numerous tea-houses and 
partake of luncheon there; or, after hiring a boat, and placing 
his jinriksha on board (in the event of not walking from Kuts- 
kake to Kameyama) he may proceed on his journey, partaking 
in the boat of what refreshment he maj' have brought with him. 
The best place to hire a boat Is at the boat-house in front of the 
old castle site, for, if taken lower down the stream, the traveller 
enters the rapids at once and loses the pleasure of approaching 
them gradually. The time occupied in the descent of the rapids, 
varies from one hour and forty-five minutes, to two hours and a 
quarter; the quickest passage being made when there is plenty 
of water in the river. The boats used are about 40 feet long and 
from 7 to 8 feet beam. The first mile of the Journey is down the 
plain, when a narrw goi^e Is entered where rocks ace &e.e.xv Vck. 
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every direction, and the boat is carried swiftly forward by the 
rapid current. Two men only are necessary to the management, 
one standing at the bow with a bamboo, and the other at the 
stern with a yulo. Gradually the river becomes almost a roaring 
cataract, and the boat rushes toward towering rocks, which seem 
to threaten its instant destruction. But by Judicious manage- 
ment all danger is avoided, and the tourist arrives safely in 
smooth water at Arashiyama. 

No words can convey an adequate idea of the magnificence of 
this river gorge, and the peculiar beauty of the surrounding 
country. Ladies need not fear making the descent, as an acci- 
dent is never known to have taken place. The distance from 
Arashiyama to Kioto may be accomplished in about an hour 
hy jinriksha. 



TRIP V (1 DAY). 

BIWA I4AKE. 

The train will take the tourist from Kioto to Otsu in one hour. 
Otsu is a large and prosperous town, on the shores of lake Biwa 
where a day may be profitably spent in visiting the temple and 
grounds of Miderat and Ishiyama, in the vicinity of which one of 
the most splendid views in Japan can be seen. The great pine 
tree at Kabasaki deserves inspection, as it is the finest speci- 
men of Japanese tree training, and said to be over 2000 years old. 
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Thb Nakasendo, commencing at Matsuida Is the most pic- 
turesqe road in Japan. A lover of nature should not leave the 
country without spending 6 or 7 days at least in making the trip. 
10 or 15 days given to it by a pedestrian would repay him more 
than anything else, for visiting the East* 

The country is level as far as Yokogawa, the last station from 
Tokio, on the Nakasendo railway. The tourist though should 
stop at Matsuida, the station before Yokogawa, for the purpose 
of visiting Miogisan, 

Arived at Matsuida, 4}4 hours from Ueno, Tokio, take the road 
to the village of MiOGi, as described at page 129, Route VII Trip II. 

After having seen Asamayama return to Oiwake; see same 
Route and Trip. 

After crossing the Chikumagawa, near Shiwonada, on a bridge 
of boats, the most important point is the Wadatoge, 5,300 feet 
above the sea, the longest and highest pass on the Nakasendo. 
The road from Wada at the foot of the mountain, to the summit 
can be made in jinHkslui, At 5 cho on this side of the top, and 20 
cho on the other side there are inns in which accommodation 
can be had. The first is called Higashi no chaya (eastern cake- 
house) the other Nishi no chaya (western cake-house). 

The road from Shiwonada to Shimo no Suwa is full of magni- 
ficent views. 

Shimo no Suwa is a large town, lying on the shore of Suwa 
lake where the Koshiukaido meets the Nakasendo. It is cele- 
brated for the hot baths, the temperature of which is over 114° F. 
The traveller can bathe at the hotel " Maruya," or at many other 
places, if he does not object to enjoy the water in public. There 
are also two temples, to be visited, in different parts of the town, 
both alike in architecture, and called respectively Aki no miya 
and Haru no miya. 

The lake is circular in form and about 2 ri diameter. 

The road again becomes mountainous from the foot of the 
Shiwojlri pass, 3300 feet high and is very picturesque. The 
traveller is recommended to avoid stopping at night at Sakura- 
zawa, even at the best inn, the "Fujiya," as it is a dirty 
entomological museum of living subjects, and necessitates the 
use of weapons larger than cricket bats to protect oneself from 
*be creeping or flying specimens. From the Torli pass, 500 feet 
bove the sea, Ontake can be viewed. ¥xorci the foot of the pass 
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the road becomes level again, and is full of charming spots, till 
the monastery of Rinzenji is reached. 

F'rom the Nezame no toko (awakening platform) a rock near the 
monastery, the Kisogawa ought to be seen as it offers from here a 
'• startling " view. The rocks forming the banks of the river are 
all named from objects which they represent, as theBiobuiwa 
(screen rock) Shishi iwa (lion rock) Zo iwa (elephant rock) etc, etc. 

Tlie scenery at this spot is really wonderfnll, and should not 
be omitted as it is only a couple of minutes from the main road, 
which continues to be ever interesting until : 

Oi is reached, where the Nakasendo should be left and the 
Shtakaido followed, as the road is more comfortable. From 
Kamado a new road, called the Nakakaido, is taken up near 
Chizuki. The curious black i*ocks at this place, near the best 
inn, the *' Hashimotoya," should be visited. The rocks as usual 
have names given to them according to the object they resemble 
as the Renge iwa (Lotus flower rocks), Oni no Hashi (Devil's 
Bridge) etc., etx». 

The Nakasendo is rejoined at Jjiri, but should be left again at 
iMAWATASiii, and there boat ttiken for Kasamatstj. 

The ride down the Kisogawa will be greatly appreciated, first 
as a change, and then as the castle of Inuj-ama, prettily located 
near the left bank of the river will be seen, and the excitement ' 
of a few rapids enjoj^ed. 

Fi'om Kasamatsu the road to Gifu, a large town, well known 
for the manufacture of a silk fabric, called mon-chirimen^ woven 
from the silk of the wild worm yamamait is level and the country 
around in a high state of cultivation. 

The tourist having time to spare may, from here, take cars to 
Nagoya and visit the famous castle. From here he may still go 
further to Miya, a continuation of Nagoya, take boat for Yokka- 
ichi and there exchange boat for Yamada, which is, though, a 
couple of miles inland. 

** Yamada and near it, in Ise, are the two most famous and 
hallowed shrines of the oldest religious system in the world. 

These ♦' two great divine palaces," have been for ages the centre 
and stronghold of the early Shinto faith, and their history runs 
back into the mists of time. 

On the border of the town is the GekUt or outer palace, dating 
fix)m the year 478 of our era. The Nalku., at Vcvx^^-t ^^!^ass.^^'*i^a.'^^^ 
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miles beyond, was established no fewer than 1,892 j'ears ago, and 
within It Is hidden the original sacred mirror, said to have been 
forged out of metal from heavenly mines, and bestowed by the 
Sun-goddess herself on her adopted grandson, the founder of the 
Japanese Imperial dynasty. Thus, year after year for nearly 19 
centuries, Yamada has been visited by unnumbered hosts of the 
faithful and devout. Chief of ail holy places In the Empire, the 
Ise shrines are to the Shinto believers of this realm what Mecca 
Is to the Moslems. 

At the Geku and Naiku reigns supreme In every detail the 
most rigid and pure simplicity; but the buildings themselves 
are not of a great age, or even as old as they often look. Those 
now standing were erected no longer ago than 1869. But In this 
damp and highly variable climate a single decade goes far to 
impair rude thatch and unpainted cedar. As a matter of fact, 
the entire structure of each temple Is, and has been from time 
immemorial, renewed every 20th j'ear. Not by pulling down 
one set and building another in its place, but by the expedient 
of two precisely similar sites, contiguous to one another and 
alternately occupied, so that the old set is not demolished until 
the new one Is ready. The great point is the care that is taken 
to preserve the ancient style most faithfully In every detail. 
Each successive structure is an exact copy of the last — and in 
looking on any one of them, you are beholding a genuine type 
of the identical buildings that prevailed in Japan before the 
birth of Christ." 

After leaving Gifu, the next place of interest is Akasaka (4 ri 
from Gifu) where articles sculptured out of marble found in the 
neighborhood are sold. Proceeding, the temple, I^anga no Jinja 
at Tarui should be visited, as also the tomb of Tokiwa gozen, 
mistress of Yoshitomo and mother of Yoshitsune. The tomb is 
located in the yard of a small shop, before arriving at Imasu. 

At HiKONE, where a magnificently situated castle Is seen, to 
shorten the trip and have a good view of lake Blwa, boat may be 
taken, which In about 2 hours will bring the traveller to Otsu. 

Or at Gifu cars may be taken direct for Hikone and Otsu. 
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As said at page 134, Kobe may be reached by the Tokaido. Cara 
are taken at the Yokohama Station and Kobe may be reached 
In about 22 hours. The Tokaido is not so interesting a road as 
the Nakasendo and few are the places worth visiting except the 
castle of Nagoya mentioned at page 157, and the temples of Ise 
at the same page et seg. 



ROUTE IX. 

THE IBn^AlfD SEA AND BTAOASAKI. . 

The tourist on his return home by way of Hongkong will have 
a chance to see this famous sea, from the deck of the steamer. 
Should he wish to return by way of San Francisco, he can easily 
accomplish a circuit by using the small steamers plying along 
the coasts. If expense Is no object, it would be a good plan to 
hire a steam launch or to engage a house boat, which latter 
would suit well a party of excursionists. The inland «ea is re- 
nowned for its beauties, though comparatively few foreigners 
have seen it but from the deck of a mall steamer. It is the 
southern shore especially which Is worth visiting. The circuit 
can be done in the following way. Kobe, Okayama, Takatsu 
(well preserved fine casMe at the water's edge) Shodzushlma 
(rocky landscape of Kangake at the top of the island) Marugame 
(renowned temple of Kompira) Tadotsu, OnomlchI, Hiroshima 
and Miyajima (mountain Island with old and renowned temples) 
Matsuyama (here on the top of a high hill is seen the beautiful 
castle, which is highly interesting being one of the largest and 
still completely preserved) Niiya, Otsu, Uwajima, Bappu, Na- 
katsu, Shimonoseki back to Kobe by mall steamer. Between 
Hiroshima and Matsuyama a steam boat connection has been 
recently established. There is a regular setsVc^ ^vvXJc^fc <i\jcw'«.>N»ss^ 
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** There is nothing less uniform than the scenery of the shores 
of the Inland sea. It is a series of pictures which varies .to in- 
finity, according to the greater or less proximity of the coasts 
or according to the appearance of the islands which edge the 
horizon. There are great marine views, where the line of the 
sea is confounded with that of the sandy beaches drowned in 
the golden rays of the sun, while the distant mountains deline- 
ate on the background of the picture the cloudy form? of their 
crests. There are small landscapes, quiet, neat and modest; a 
village at the end of a quiet bay, surrounded by green farms, 
terminated by a forest of firs. Sometimes when the sea becomes 
narrow the islands in front appear to close all issues. The land- 
scape is wanting in abrupt slopes, in great masses of shadows 
and in vanishing lines. On the borders are horizontal planes, 
a coast, a roadstead, some terraces; in the distance, circular 
islands, sinuous hills, conic mountains. These pictures are not 
without charms, the imagination not less than the eye rests in 
contemplating them ; but you would vainly look for that certain 
melancholy which seems inseperable from the picturesque 
enjoyment, according to European taste." 

Nagasaki can be reached in about 36 hours from Kobe by 
any of the steamers plying between Kobe and Hongkong; the 
daily newspapers giving the necessary information of arrival 
and departures. 

The following was the number of foreign residents at Nagasaki 

on the 31st December 188S : 

Population. 



Hales. Females. Total. 

English 60 86 96 

German 11 5 16 

Austrian 16 12 28 

Dutch .-.. 8 5 8 

American 44 27 71 

Russian 5 12 17 

Danish 10 11 21 

ItaUan 8 1 4 

Portuguese 2 4 6 

Belgian 2 — 2 

French 26 9 34 



181 122 303 

Chinese ... 694 108 702 

Total ^^5 230 1,005 
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•Hence. I: is fated that the dead eiiibaik and disappear lu»ror\» 
twilight. The living have plaited them iliousands of litllo shl|>ci 
of straw, eacii provisioned with s*niie fruits and a few piivosof 
money. The frail embarcatlonK are chai-v;ed wltli all the iH)lort'd 
lanterns which were used for the illuminutlon of llio ceuK- 
terleii ; the small sails of matting are spread to the wind, and the 
morning breeze scatters them, n>und the Iwy, wiieiv they are 
not long In taking fire. It Is thus that the entiiv flotillii iu 
consumed tracing in all directions large trails of tiiw Tho dead 
<lepart rapidly. Soon the last ship has foundertHi, the lust llg^ 
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is extinguished, and the last soul has taken its departure again 
from this earth. 

The places to be visited in the neighbourhood are : 

Deshima, a fan shaped little island, separated from Nagasaki 
by only a narrow canal, to be noticed only because it was the 
only place where any foreigners (Dutch) where allowed to reside, 
before the arrival of Commodore Perry. 

KoMPiRA Yama, a favorite resort for Japanese holiday seekers. 

Inasa-dake (Russian Hill), whose summit commands a 
fine view. 

VBNtrs HiiiL, so called from having been selected in 1874 for 
observing the Transit of Venus, also commanding a splendid 
view of the surrounding country. 

KwANNON NO Taki, a cascadc 50 feet high about 3 hours walk 
from Nagasaki, and where a temple dedicated to Kwannon, and 
its surrounding grounds form a beautiful resort for picnic parties. 
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\ TISSI CI^SS FAMILT HOTEI,. 



PRICE MODERATE. 

i. THOJKES, - - - - PIEul'Itl 

lllTITYA tUny-'-rti t, TOKYO. 



TI.I8 



r^iKl tiy I! 
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'iiifouWInrils lu oliorgenf eipiirli'iicfit ilootu. 

CHARGES MODERATE. 

_K. ramAMum. VWiV«E 



ADVERTieEMESTS, 



IKAO, JOSHIU. 



'. ■ The Proprietor begs lo infium the Foreipi Public that 

\ his Hutel Duw contains Thirty-ftcB Kooms, whicli ere well 
' Fumuihttii in n. niciBt c(>nifj>jrtiible anil sumptuims sl^le, suitable 
I to the requirements of Fi>reign VisiWrs, A. Lauru: Uflciakd 
Saloon vritii European Tables. Bejiarate Baib Booms rare 
i, alM prOTided. Fresh anil Pure Provisions nre daily «iipplloil, 
[ ilaported illred from Toltio and Yolioiiania; Wines, 8i«ril«, 
N and Beer, of superior quality only.kapt on huMl. TlieUoisine 
■^CBBider tbe Charge of Eip^ienced Cixiks. 

^^^^^M and IiOdiclnK per Auy • . . • . yen S.SIk 
^^^^^Kie<;ial Terms cim be mndo by [he Asy, week ur month, 

^^"' For the t'linvoniaiw of visilore, Drafts obtnlDed (rom 
■ tANAKA Bank, Bcnten-dori, Vokohuion, and Sakaniolo-oho, 
) JJIhomlianlii, Tokyo, will be oashed here. 



FO R SA LE. 

BEST SULPHATE POWDER 

ASHINOYU HOTSPRINGS. 

y>OUNO • - • - - -" - - PRICE 30 CENTS. 

[jvo. 30, oyonccHO xtcHoatu^ roKoJt.tirA. 



A D VE RTISE M EN TS. 



MATSUISHIYA, 



SVEBT DE8CBIPTIWK Of UOODH MADE TO UBDH 

A SFKCULTY UF PniinELASN PAISIED IS TOKIO, 



Satsuma, Kioto, Owari and Kaga 

Porcelain, at the Lowest Prices. 



ENAMELD PORCELAIN. 

Kremch Pobceliib Painted by Jjpabese in.ths best Style. 
no. 2s, honc^o-dobi ni-ohome, tokosaua. 

F, TANIMA^ WA,, 

1. 1, MINiLMI NfiKfl-riDni ICHDME. YDKnHHBaH, 



STATIONEBY, PANOY GOODS 

MaWKY EXCHAKCtEB. 



BEG TO INFOBM TO THE PUBLIC THAT HE HAS 

ALWAYS OS HAKD AN ELEGANT ARTIfSTIG ASSOftT- 

MENT Of WALL-PAV^R Oif 

HIGH QUALITY AND DEaiGN. AND ALL KINDS OP-f 

' INSATSU-ICIOKU fAPER, 

CnitlBTAMAS CABDB, 

IVORY PASS, 



A nV li ItT I S E M EN T3. 



^y DEALER IN WOKES OF AST, 

§vohes, Lacqaets, (Embroideries, 
,§romes, iQloisortne. 

FISEU-WOBKSD lEWBLUHr A SPECIUIII. 
OBJECTS D'ART, 

l)F ALL DEHCRIPTlllS.S. ^[ADE TO OttllElt. 



Mo. 68, UO?f€IIO-DOni KHICHOME, VtkKOIIAM*. 

D"" T. KURODA, 

SURGEON DENTIST. 

No. .59 SAN<:H0ME, BENTEN-DORt, YOKOHAMA. 



OFFICE HOUES; 8 a.m. TO 5 p.m. 

K. HASE6AWA, 

SURGEON DENTIST. ' 

Nc. 53, FQRDCMLl iCHDME, YOKafULMR. 

BRANCH OFFICE-No. 7, Ogawamachi, Yokosuka. 



OFFrCE HOURS: 8 a.m. TQ &x».^. 
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SILK STORE. 



n% BENTENDORI SAXCHOME, - 



iTS YOKOHAMA. 

„ 



CHAlfCJ OMO'IT, 



I, FHK^-CH HATi 



TAILOR, CL0TEIE5 AKD 0UTFITT3H" 

L ALWAYS OK HAND A CUOICF. ASSOllTStE.VT OF DRY SVOnS. 



All oiitfiM made by tlie above Establishment nre equal to 
r Engliah-niaku and Cheaper ihan imy EQro|>ean firm in Japeii. 



UTAH, 
MONEV EXCHANGE SHOP. 

HIOHKSt PEICS PAID FOR SOBOPEIK »«» AMERICA* BOSH 



iVEltTlSRMb'NTS, 

KIOTA rot^niBEi. 

TEADI ^2y "A'S- 

Nn 13, DTilMJiCHI ICaOME, 

tiAvay betw«<m OTaniKchi and SeBi.eB-dorii. 

— MAsitt-ifccmtH Dr— 

1IRTS. COLLARS AND CUFFS. 



f 



COTTON CRAP£ SHIRTS 



YAMATO¥A, 

SHIRT MANUFACTURER. 



01* AIX DKSCMIITIONS; AN'b <'IUPE, 



a UPTHE JJBWEHT I'lV'ITKMNS, (X'I.IjAKM. Cq 
AN ISePECTlOif uOltDULLV IK-VV-W-V.. 



.\j) VEirr m £ m kx tk 



UTHOaaAPHIC AHD PHOTOaSAPj 
SUPPLIES. 

DALLMKYER'S LENSES, 
MARION & CO.'S DRY PLATES^ 

SENSITIZED ALBUMEN PAPER, 

CTC, ETC, ^ 

NO. 18. HONCHD-DORI NICHOME, NtHOMBASHhKU, TOKfj 

PHOTOGRAPHIC DJSTRtrMENTSJ 
OHEMICAXS, ETC. 



All klnil»of DrjPlntMUiii! Cnnoen'inre n'la- on »«K 3 
torbiiiajEntplitRlEiilruinfnunill ht onrlennki'ii Uy \\m ir3 
KlCfiMl.nnil PtV''lij|MM-e will U<rn«(l'i> lo uriifr, 



UliALKK TiV 

I'HOTfKiKAlMiHJ INSTKL'MKNTS ANU CTIICMICJ^ 

«o. 70, HOHCHO mCMOUE, TOKiO- 

SEISHXXfSHA, 

HB.\Xt:H *HiJI 
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AUVKHTISEM 



KJ 



No. 7, HONCHO ICiiOME, YOKOHAMA, 
tt£XT-DOOR TO TOWNHAIX. 



Jving a collection of over 2,O0O 

/lEWS of the most Beautiful 

nd prominent places in Japan, 

[make a specialty of artistically 

colouring" the same and 

kin^r ALBUMSof all description. 



jtures, copies and out-door work 
carefully attended to. 



lORK GUAHANTEED TO GIVE FULL S^VTISFACTION. 



ricaac call unil laupcct t: 



ADVERTISEMENia 



FOR SALE. 



fPublisTied by the OeologiccU Bureau of tJie Agricultural and 

Commercial Department,) 



DAI NIPPON KEUISEN KUBUZU, (Sectional Latitude and Longi- 
tnde Map of Great Japan) In Roman letters; scale 1—200,000, In 
100 sheets. Price per sheet, Topography sen 40 ; Geology sen 40. 

The following sheets of the above have been published and 
are now on sale :-TOKYO, YOKOHAMA, SHIZUOKA, KOPU, 
FUJI, IZU, MAYEBASHI, KAZUSA, MITO, NIKKO, OHIBA, 
UEDA, NAGANO, KITSUREQAWA, SADO, A8UKE, TOYO- 
HASHI and YOKKAICHI. 

DAI NIPPON YOSATSUZU, (Reconnaissance Map of Great Japan) 
in Roman letters ; scale 1—400,000, In 5 sheets. Price per sheet, 
Topography yen 2.60 ; Geology yen 3.20. 

The two sheets (North-Eastern part and Eastern part) of the 
above have been published and are now on sale. 

The sheet of Central Reconnaissance Is now In the press, and 
will be issued shortly. 

These maps are well drawn from actual survey and are 
superior to aU other maps previously published. 



TOYODO: 

AZUMA KENZABUEO, 
6, FuMyacho, Ni?iombashi-Ku, Tokyo, 

Besides the above all sorts of printing of the Japanese fine arts 
are done and sold. 



ADVERTISE MENTS. 



COMPAGNIE 

DES 

MESSAGERIES MARITIMES. 



FORTNIGHTLY SERVICE 

FROM 

YOKOHAMA TO KOBE AND SHAKGHAI, 

(Through the Inland Sea) connecting with the Fortnightly Mail 
Steamers for MARSEILLES, HAVRE and LONDON. 



Passengers and Cargo can be engaged, for the following ports 
called at by the Company's Steamers :— 



JAPAN, CHINA, 

INDOCHINA, 

INDIA. 

EAST-AFRICA - 



AUSTRALIA 

NEW-CALEDONIA 
EGYPT- 

MEDITER- 
RANEAN PORTS 

and 

BLACK SEA. 

SPAIN 

PORTUGAL 

BRAZILS 

ana 

RIVER PLATE, 
SENEGAL 



r Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, Saigon, Manila, 
Poulo Condor, Camrahn,Q,uinhon,Tourane, 
\ Thuanan, Haiphong, Singapore, Batavia, 
j Colombo, Pondich6ry, Madras, Calcutta, 
t Bombay, Kurrachee. 

f Aden, Odock, Mahe, Reunion, Mauritius, 
I Zanzibar, Mayotte, Nossi-B6, Dlego-Suarez, 
I Ste. Marie, Tamatave, Vohfimar, Majunga, 
[ Mozambique. 

( King George's Sound, Adelaide, Melbourne, 
t Sydney. 
Noumea. 

Suez, Port Said, Alexandria. 
Le Pir6e, Salonlque, Smyrne, Mersina, Alex- 
andrette, Lattaqule, Larnaca, Tripoli, Bey- 
routh, JafTa, Syra, Dardanelles, Constanti- 
nople, Batoum, Trebizonde, Kerassunde, 
Samsoun, Varna, Odessa, Galatz, Ibralla, 
Kustendje, Sulina, lueboli. 
La Corogne, Vigo. 
Lisbon. 

fpernambuco, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Mon- 
i tevideo, Buenos- Ayres. 

Dakar. 

E. BLANC, Agetvt. 



ADVKHTiaEMEXTa, 



JAPAN MAIL STEAM SH 
eOMPANY, 

BEAD OrriCE- - - TOKYO JAP^ 



Purchasers of Keeling'sGui 

JJJay have free of charge a Skel 

ao of the Roads described in 

A. FARSARI. No. 16 Bund, Of 

^"^antj Hole]. 

to aud ,i.,„„ „ 

*w Coreu, TkiiWiii and VljdivosUK 



SHANGHAI, CHEFOO, CORE 
AND VLADIVOSTOCK UNE, 

Culling at Jin.sen (Ciiemnlpo). Nogaaaki, Fubmi 
[ Qensan. Ouu Bailing every ainntti. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



KOBE YOKOHAMA HAKODATE 

LINE. 

Leave Kobe everv Mondiiv, Wednesdav and Saturday 
calling at Yokohama and Oginohama. 



YOKOHAMA YOKKAICHl LINE. 

Leave Yokohama and Yokkaichi daily. 
Yokkaichi is one of the ports of Nagoya, whence train 
can be taken to Nagaliama on Lake Biwa, thence by steamer 



KOBE TIENTSIN LINE. 

Leave Kobe fortnightly, via Inland Sea, Shimonoseki, 
Nagasaki, Fusan, Chemulpo, Chefoo, and call at Goto and 
Tsushima, once a month. 



A steamer affording first class accommodation for passen- 
gers is occasionally sent from Yokohama to Honolulu. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



January Ist, 1887. 

As soon as the Are of February 1886 bad destroyed all our 
ne^jatives, our Mr. Farsaki started on a professional tour, which 
lasted over five months. During that time he secured Photo- 
graphs of views along and" near the following roads: Naka- 
sendo, Nakakaido, Shtakaid6, Kiokaldo, Kokubukaido, Ise- 
kaido, Tokaido, Nikkokaido, Ashlwokaido, Koshiukaido, etc., 
including the valley of the Fujikawa, mountain of Mlogi and 
the volcano Asamayama; the lakes of Chiuzenji, Yumoto, 
Suwa and Biwa, the rocks near Ikao, the temples of Ise, Mlnoba, 
Kioto, Nikko, e^. 

"We are the only photographic artists in Japan who have 
been accorded permission to take views of the Imperial Gardens 
(Fukiage) In Tokio. 

In consequence we are in possession of the most beautiful 
and complete set of negatives of views of places generally visited 
by tourists and residents. 

As we are sure that, when our photographs have been 
compared with others, one will not purchase elsewhere, we 
respectfully request that every studio in Yokohama be visited 
by intending purchasers before making a selection. 

Our pictures may be more expensive than others, but as we 
use the best materials and our painting is so far superior that it 
cannot even be compared with similar productions in Japan, 
the elegance of the work will well repay the extra outlay. 

The colors were carefully noted at the time that photographs 
of temples and other structures were taken, and we are the only 
ones who paint them as they really are. 

We also call particular attention to the fact, that we are the 
only photographers that deliver pictures equally as well painted 
as those exhibited in our sample albums or frames. 

I^otographic printinsf by permanent processes done only by us, 

PHOTOGRAPHER, PAINTER & SURVEYOR. 
No, 16 BUND, NEAB. GRAND HOTEIi. 
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